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PREFACE 

To open the door and let the children go out to the woods, 
the fields and the shore, where countless things of interest 
invite and await them, is the purpose of the little nature 
sketches of this book. 

To show that such outdoor joys are felt even after the boys 
and girls have joined the ranks of the "grown-ups," stories 
are given from John Burroughs, Thomas Nelson Page, Frank 
M. Chapman, Gilbert Pearson, Ella Florence Padon, Mrs. 
Olive Thorne Miller, Mrs. Grinnell, and many other authors, 
to whom grateful and courteous acknowledgment is made for 
permission to use them. 

To respond to the human interests of children, is the pur- 
pose of the indoor stories, and of the tales of other lands and 
times. 

Further acknowledgment is gratefully made to Mr. William 
BeutenmuUer of the Natural History Museum, New York City, 
and to the following publishers, who, through special arrange- 
ment, have permitted the ui^e of many stories and poems: 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Company, D. Appleton and 
Company, D. C. Heath and Company, the B. F. Johnson Pub- 
lishing Company, R. H. Russell, The Century Company, and 

The Outlook. 
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A SPRING CALENDAR 



u 


^-^ 




When 


Where 


What 


Feb. 20 


Argyle Swamp 


Skunk Cabbage 


.: March 4 


Woods near Rock Creek 


Hepatica 


^ April 6 


tt (( a (( 


Bloodroot 


1 " 10 


u a u 


Arbutus 


1 *' 12 


Hamilton Hill 


Spring Beauty 


1 " 12 


Glencarlyn 


Saxifrage 


1 May 7 


Spa Springs 


May Apple 


1 " 7 


t( tt 


Robin's Plantain 


[ " 15 


Chevy Chase 


Cranesbill 



If you have never made a flower calendar, buy 
a notebook and begin at once. You need not wait 
for spring flowers to come; for although that is 
the best time to begin, there are flowers blooming 
all the year round, even in winter, if one is brave 
enough to look for them. 

The first visitor in my neighborhood is the 
skunk cabbage. Before its leaves have the cour- 
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age to show themselves, the purple hoods push 

their way above the cold, marshy soil of their 

home. Tou must look inside 
of the hoods to find the 
flowers. They grow in dense 
clusters upon a short stem, 
and although each flower is 
very tiny, it has four flower 
leaves, four stamens and one 
pistil. The purple or mottled 
hood protects them from the 
cold of early spring. 

The leaves wait for warmer 

weather, but they grow very rapidly when they 

start, some of them getting to be two feet long. 

They are heart-shaped and very showy. You 

have probably seen them often. 

The leaves, flowers and fruit of the plant all 

have an unjjleasant odor, which accounts for its 

name. 

It belongs, though, to the same family as the 

beautiful calla lily and your friend Jack-in-the- 

pulpit. 




SKUNK CABBAGE 
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I shall not tell you about the other flowers in 
my calendar, for they come when the weather is 
warm enough for you to go out to see them, and 
to find out about them for yourselves. 



WHEN ? , 

** Tell me, when will the mayflower come? 

When will the wild brooks begin to run ? 
When will they frolic and cease to be dumb? ^^ 

When they feel the warm touch of the sun. 

** When will the grasses show their shoots? 
When will the violets open 
again ?^' 
As soon as they feel within their 
roots 
The pulse of the warm spring 
rain. 

''When will the crocus push 
through the mold? 
When will the robins begin to 
build? 
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When will the cinnamon rose unfold 
Till half of its fragrance is spilled ? 

*' When will the snow and the crystal rime 
Vanish, and leave the brown earth bare ? '^ 

Patience, dear child, in the Lord's own time 
The Spring blossoms everywhere. 




BUDS AND BLOSSOMS 

" The leaves are swept from the branches, 
But the living buds are near, 
With folded flower and foliage, 
To sprout in a kinder air." 



MORE wonderful story than that of 
the fairy Catskin who came out of 
a hollow tree, bringing a walnut 
containing three beautiful dresses, — 
the first glowing as the sun, the sec- 
ond pale and beautiful as the moon, 
the third spangled like the starry 
sky, — is found on every tree or 
bush that grows in gardens, woods 
or fields. 
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It is called 

THE STORY OF A BUD 

When tbe leaves fall from the trees in autumn, 
sharp eye^ will find that the mother tree has 
not allowed her old leave's to lie down' to sleep 
at her feet, until she has started some new 
ones growing to take their places the next 
season. 

Of course she knows, just as well as your 
mother does, that it would not do to let her 
children go out in the frost, the snow and cold 
of winter without being wrapped up; so she 
packs her leaves and flowers into buds, and 
wraps scaly or furry coats around them. 

While all of the trees are careful of their 
children, I think the horse-chestnut tree makes 
the best of mothers. She dresses her babies in 
white nightgowns of softest, warmest down, 
wraps them in light, green blankets, and tucks 
them snugly in their little brown cradles, which 
are varnished to keep out the rain and 
snow. 
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^The tough old hickory uses no woolly blankets, 
but wraps her children in many overlapping, 
leathery scales; the magnolia buds wear furry 
overcoats, but the maple, oak and poplar are 
protected by simple scales of brown. 

On some trees and * bushes, the flowers and 
leaves are snugly packed in the same bud, but 
on most trees, the flowers and leaves live in 
separate buds. 

Sometimes the flowers awake, stretch and get 
out of their buds before the sleepy leaves have 
stirred. This is true of the yellow jasmine and 
of the Japanese quince, which grow in the 
parks, as well' as of the maple, the poplar, 
the peach and some of the other trees; but 
usually the leaves get out first. 

If you will cut a few twigs from an apple, 
a pear or a tulip tree, and put them in water 
in a warm room, you will enjoy watching their 
buds unfold. They will tell you a more won- 
derful story than Catskin and his magic walnut. 

"Such a happy secret will its leaves unfold, 
If you listen closely when a flower you hold." 



A VISIT TO THE CHAT 
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A VISIT TO THE CHAT 

The sun was warm and bright, alder tassels 
were swaying by the brook, and bloodroot had 
given way to Jack-in-the-pulpit the day we went to 
the woods to call upon the yellow-breasted chat. 




Can you guess what time in the year we 
made our visit? 

Mrs. Chat must have been busy many days 
before, for when Isabella led the photographer 
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down the path to the blackberry patch, this 
picture was waiting for him. 

It had taken many days to get the sticks, 
twigs and grasses together, and many more to 
weave them into such a pretty home, while the 
three eggs told even a longer story. Two more 
were laid before the little lady was ready to sit 
and brood upon them, Isabella said. 

Is it not a dainty home with its bower of 
white blossoms over the door? 

Mr. and Mrs. Chat were away the day we 
called; but, as they had left the house open, 
we thought they would not mind if we just 
looked in. They were not far away, we knew, 
for somewhere down in the briery tangle we 
heard an anxious, '' Chut ! Chut ! '' But as the 
sun was getting low, and the camera-man 
wanted to make some other calls, we did not 
wait for them to come home. 

Do you know what fun it is to see a chat? 

You will probably need a whole afternoon 
for the quest, for although he is the giant of 
the Warbler Family, and has a beautiful, showy, 
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yellow breast, he is very shy and hard to 
find. 

The chat believes in being heard, but not 
seen. 

Hear him whistle the scale, one note after 
the other, clear and loud ! Listen again ! From 
the same place you hear an old man chuckle 
and laugh, but no old man is in sight. If you 
turn away to look for him, you hear a saucy 
whistle, and then the whole performance goes 
on again and again. 

It is the chat who does it all. He is a won- 
derful ventriloquist. Perhaps you may have to 
look in the dictionary to see what that means, 
but a better way to find out is to go listen to 
the chat. 

THE SING-AWAY BIRD 

Have you ever heard of the Sing-away bird. 
That sings where the Runaway Eiver 

Runs down with its rills from the bald-headed hills 
That stand in the sunshine and shiver? 
'' Oh, sing ! sing-away ! sing-away ! '^ 
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How the pines and the birches are stirred 
By the trill of the Sing-away bird I 

And the bald-headed hills, with their rocks and 
their rills, 
To the tune of his rapture are ringing ; 
And their faces grow young all the gray mists 
among. 
While the forests break forth into singing. 

" Oh, sing ! sing-away ! sing-away ! '^ 
And the river runs singing along ; 
And the flying winds catch up the song. 

Twas a white-throated sparrow, that sped a light 
arrow 
Of song from his musical quiver. 
And it pierced with its spell every valley and dell 
On the banks of the Eunaway Eiver. 

'' Oh, sing ! sing-away ! sing-away ! '^ 
The song of the wild singer had 
The sound of a soul that is glad. 

And beneath the glad sun, every glad-hearted one 
Sets the world to the tune of his gladness ; 
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The swift rivers sing it, the wild breezes wing it, 
Till Earth loses thought of her sadness. 
'* Oh, sing! sing-away! sing-away!'' 
Oh, sing, happy soul, to joy's Giver, — 
Sing on, by Time's Eunaway River. 



THE WIT OF A DUCK 

The homing instinct in birds and animals is 
one of their most remarkable traits ; their strong 
local attachments and their skill in finding their 
way back when removed to a distance. It seems 
at times as if they possessed an extra sense — the 
home sense — which operates unerringly. I saw 
this illustrated last spring in the case of a mallard 
drake. 

My boy had two ducks, and to mate with them 
he procured a drake of a neighbor who lived two 
miles south of us. He brought the drake home in 
a bag. The bird had no opportunity to see the 
road along which it was carried, or to get the 
general direction except at the time of starting, 
when the boy carried him a few rods openly. 
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He was placed with the ducks in a spring run, 
under a tree in a secluded place on the inner slope, 
about one hundred yards from the highway. The 
two ducks treated him very contemptuously. It 
was easy to see that the drake was homesick from 
the first hour, and he soon left the presence of the 
scornful ducks. Then we shut the three in the 
barn together, and kept them there a day and a 
night. Still the friendship did not ripen; the 
ducks and the drake separated the moment we let 
them out. Left to himself, the drake at once 
turned his head homeward and started up the hill 
for the highway. 

Then we shut the trio up together again for a 
couple of days, but with the same results as before. 
There seemed to be but one thought in the mind of 
the drake, and that was home. 

Several times we headed him off and brought 
him back, till, finally, on the third or fourth day, 
I said to my son, '' If that drake is really bound to 
go home, he shall have an opportunity to make the 
trial, and I will go with him to see that he has fair 
play.'' We withdrew, and the homesick mallard 
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started up through the currant patch, then through 
the vineyardi toward the highway which he had 
never seen. 

When he reached the fence, he followed it till 
he came to the open gate, when he took to the 
road as confidently as if he knew for a certainty 
that it would lead him straight to his mate. How 
eagerly he paddled along, glancing right and left, 
and increasing his speed at every step ! I kept 
about fifty yards behind him. Presently he met a 
dog ; he paused and eyed the animal for a moment 
and then turned to the right along a road which 
diverged just at that point, and which led to the 
railroad station. I followed, thinking the drake 
would soon lose his bearings, and get hopelessly 
confused at the station. 

But he seemed to have an exact map of the 
country in his mind ; he soon left the station road, 
and went around a house through a vineyard till he 
struck a stone fence that crossed his course at right 
angles ; this he followed eastward till it was joined 
by a barbed-wire fence, under which he passed 
again into the highway he had first taken. 
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Presently he found this clew cut in two by the 
railroad track ; this was something he had never 
before seen ; he paused, glanced up it, then down 
it, then at the highway across it, and quickly con- 
cluded this last was his course. On he went again, 
faster and faster. 

He had now gone one half the distance and was 
getting tired. A little pool of water by the road- 
side caught his eye. Into it he plunged, bathed, 
drank, preened his plumage for a few moments, 
and then started homeward again. He knew his 
home was on the upper side of the road, for he 
kept his eye bent in that direction, scanning the 
fields. Twice he stopped, stretched himself up and 
scanned the landscape intently. Then on again ; 
it seemed as if an invisible cord was attached to 
him and he was being pulled down the road. 

Just opposite a farm lane which led up to a 
group of farm buildings and which did indeed look 
like his home lane, he paused and seemed to be 
debating with himself. Two women just then 
came along; they lifted and flirted their skirts, 
for it was raining, and this disturbed him again 
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and decided him to take to the farm lane. Up 
the lane he went, rather doubtingly I thought. 

In a few moments it brought him into a barn- 
yard, where a group of hens caught his eye. Evi- 
dently he was on good terms with hens at home, 
for he made up to these eagerly as if to tell them 
his trouble ; but the hens knew not ducks ; they 
withdrew suspiciously, then assumed a threaten- 
ing attitude, till one old dominie put up her 
feathers and charged upon him viciously. 

Again he tried to make up to them, quacking 
softly, and again he was repulsed. Then the 
cattle in the yard spied this strange creature 
and came sniffing toward it full of curiosity. 

The duck quickly concluded he had got into 
the wrong place, and turned his face southward 
again. Through the fence he went into a plowed 
field. Presently another stone fence crossed his 
path; along this he again turned toward the 
highway. In a few minutes he found himself in 
a comer formed by the meeting of two stone 
fences. ' . 

Then he turned appealingly to me, uttering the 
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soft note of the mallard. To use his wings never 
seemed to cross his mind. 

Well, I am bound to confess that I helped 
the drake over the wall, but I set him down in the 
road as impartially as I could. How well the 
pink feet knew the course! How they flew up 
the road! His green head and white throat 
fairly twinkled under the long avenue of oaks 
and chestnuts. 

At last we came in sight of the home lane 
which led up to the farmhouse, a hundred or 
more yards irom the road. I was curious to see 
if he would recognize the place. At the gate 
leading into the lane he paused. He had just 
gone up a lane that looked like this, and had 
been disappointed. What should he do now? 
Truth compels me to say that he overshot the 
mark ; he kept on hesitatingly along the highway. 

It was now nearly night. I felt sure the duck 
would soon discover his mistake, but had not 
time to watch the experiment further. I went 
around the drake and turned him back. As he 
neared the lane this time he seemed suddenly to 
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see some familiar landmark, and he rushed up it 
at the top of his speed. His joy and eagerness 
were almost pathetic. 

I followed close. Into the house yard he rushed 
with uplifted wings, and fell down almost ex- 
hausted by the side of his mate. A half hour 
later the two were grazing together in the pas- 
ture, and he, I have no doubt, was eagerly telling 
her the story of his adventures. 
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There is a good deal said and written about the 
way birds build their houses. But really, birds 
do not build houses. Their houses or dwellings 
are built for them by Mother Nature, and are the 
trees and the bushes, and the sheltering rocks 
and the caves, and the cornices of our own houses. 

What birds really do build are their cradles, — 
little crib beds, sometimes with rockers and some- 
times without. 

Birds do not make the cradle first and put the 
rocker on afterwards, as a cabinetmaker does. 
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They first choose the best rockers in the market, 
and then make the cradle on top of the rockers. 

Sometimes they do a 
very queer thing ; they 
find the rockers, and 
then build the cradle 
under them. Birds 
have ways of their 
own, and they are very 
good ways, as you shall 
see. 

The rockers for a 
bird's cradle are of the 
branches of the syca- 
more, or apple or 
orange trees, or they are of twigs of the elm or 
cypress, or banana leaves. Any strong, firm twig 
or branch that will rock and tilt in the breeze 
makes a good rocker of the old-fashioned sort. 

" Rock-a-bye baby on the tree top, 
When the wind blows the cradle will rock ; 
When the bough breaks the cradle will fall ; 
Down comes baby, cradle, and all." 
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But it is a very hard wind that can break 
one of these rocker boughs or blow a bird's 
cradle out of its place. Sometimes a crib is 
blown out of the elbow of a tree because the 
nest in the elbow is not fastened by string, as 
it is in a bough, but is just tucked in between 
the great branches. 

Birds are very wise and select their boughs 
with great care. Lithe, yielding branches are 
just right for rOckers; they will spring and 
swing so readily. Sometimes a young twig and 
a strong old twig, joined together, make a pair 
of bird rockers. 

A cradle of this kind is very handy for the 
mother bird. The wind rocks the babies to 
sleep, and the leaves sing lullaby songs, while 
the mother blinks away on the nest or goes 
off in search of food. 

Sometimes the mother herself sings the babies 
to sleep, sitting in the cradle with them. Some 
of the finches twitter a low, musical song over 
their little ones, and we have often found their 
nests by hearing these soft, sweet notes. One 
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must listen, as well as look, to learn these 

pleasant secrets. 

Some mother birds do not approve of rockers 

for their babies. These are very sensible mothers. 

^^^^ They make their cradles in 

the firm, still crotch of a 
tree, high up among the 
forked branches, or lower, 
right in the hollow trunk. 
Other birds choose the 
ground or low shrubs. 

Some cradles, like those 
of the oriole and titmouse, 

NEST OF VIREO 

are curtained all around 
with beautiful lace fiber or lattice work. Other 
cribs have no curtains at all, except drooping 
leaves and waving grass. 

Those of us who can aflford them have eider- 
down quilts on our beds. But these are rare 
arid costly, and not many people have them. 
Birds do not have to think about the cost of 
anything. There must be downy quilts in every 
nursery. These crib blankets are always on 
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hand. Sometimes they are soft gray or brown 
in color, and sometimes they are ''crazy quilts.'' 
It all depends upon what sort of a breast the 
mother bird has. 

At first thought one might fear that such a 
quilt might be too heavy. You see the old bird 
flies to the nest and settles quickly down above 
her young, as if she took her seat right on 
their frail little backs. She does not take the 
trouble to explain to you that her feet are 
below and between the young birds, and that 
she lifts her feathers gently. She is really a* 
very fluflfy ''comfortable," soothing and warm, 
covering the delicate birds or the still more 
delicate eggs. 

Some birds, like the hummers, build their 
cradles of material which is just the color of 
the branch or the rockers upon which they 
rest. We have seen hummers' nests on orange 
trees covered on the outside with the black 
scales which are so frequent on these trees. 
We have seen them on the sycamore trees all 
covered with the light yellow wool which grows 
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on the backs of the sycamore leaves. The birds 
do this, that the nests may look like a part of 
the branch on which they rest. In this way, 
these shrewd little creatures hope to deceive 
the shrikes and owls and hawks and boys. It 
is not easy to find a nest that looks just like 
everything about it 



A VOYAGE AT DUSK 



From Lapland to Napland the way is not long. 
And the anchor we lift to a lullaby song, . 
And the rhyme of our music goes ringing away 
To shores that lie over the luminous bay. 
A moment we linger and drift with the tide. 
Then out of our gay little harbor we glide ; 
Our cargo is snug, and our sailors are here. 
We are rocking away on our journey, my dear. 

From Lapland to Napland the way is not far. 
And our vessel we point to a fair evening star, 
And go winging along to a haven that lies 
In the magical light of my little one's eyes. 
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For the sails are unfurled, and the breezes are fair, 
And the name of our ship is the Rockaby Chair ; 
O'er the billows it rides, and its rhythmical swing 
Is an answering lilt to the song that we sing. 

From Lapland to Napland the way is not cold. 
There is shelter and warmth in the arms that infold, 
And the weary one finds on the welcoming breast 
A harbor of peace and a haven of rest. 
From Lapland to Napland the journey is past. 
And the Kockaby vessel is anchored at last. 
And the song that we murmur grows fainter and 

dies 
On the pillows of down where my little one lies. 



THE STORY OF A MOCKING BIRD. PART I 

From **Two Prisoners," Thomas Nelson Page 

The dingiest room in the house was the little 
hall cupboard at the head of the second flight of 
rickety stairs. It was small and dim. Its single 
window looked over the tops of wretched shingled 
houses. The only break in the view of squalor was 
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the blue sky over the top of the great branching 
elm shading the white back portico of a large 
house up in the high part of the town several 
squares oflf. 

In this miserable cupboard, hardly fit to be 
called a room, unfurnished except with a bed and a 
broken chair, lived a person, — a little girl, — if 
one could be said to live, who lies in bed all the 
time. 

The bedridden body was that of a child of ten 
or twelve. The few people who knew her called 
her Molly.- She had never known her father. Her 
mother she remembered dimly, or thought she did. 
It was a dim memory of a young woman who was 
good to her and who seemed very beautiful, and it 
was all connected with green trees and grass and 
blue skies and birds flying about. 

Her little bed was fortunately right by the 
window, and she could look out over the houses. 
The pigeons which circled about or walked upon 
the roofs, pluming themselves and coquetting, 
and the little brown sparrows which flew around 
and quarreled and complained, were her chief com- 
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panions, and she used to make up stories about 
them. She learned their habits and observed 
their life. She knew which of them were quiet 
and which were blustering; which were shy and 
which greedy, — most of them were this, — and 
she used to feed them crumbs on the window 
sill. 

One bird, however, interested her more than 
all the others. It was a bird in a cage which 
used to hang outside of the back window of a 
house not far from hers, but on another street. 
This bird Molly watched more closely than all 
the rest, and had more feeling for it. Shut up 
within the wire bars, whilst all the other birds 
were flying, so free and joyous, it reminded her 
of herself. 

It was a mocking bird, and sometimes it used 
to sing so that she could hear its notes, clear 
and ringing. 

Molly would have loved to pet it, and then 
turn it loose and watch it fly away singing. 

The bird had not always been in a cage ; it 
had been born in a lilac bush in a great garden, 
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with other lilac bushes and tall hollyhocks of 
every hue, and rosebushes all around it; and it 
had been brought up there, and had found its 
mate in an orchard near by, where there were 
apple trees white with bloom. It had often 
sung all night long in the moonlight to its 
mate ; and one day when it was getting a break- 
'fast for the young in its nest in the lilacs, it 
had been caught in a trap with slats to it; and 
a man had come and carried it somewhere in a 
basket, and had put it into a thing with bars all 
around it like a jail, and a woman had bought 
it and kept it shut up ever since in a cage. 

It had come near starving to death for a while, 
for at first it could not eat the seeds and stuff which 
covered the bottom of its cage, they were so stale ; 
but at last it had to eat, it was so hungry. 

The woman used to hang it outside of her 
window, and after she went away it used to 
sing, hoping its mate might hear and come 
near enough to sing to it, and tell it of its love 
and loneliness, and of the garden, the lilacs, 
the orchard, and the dew. Then again, when 
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she did not come, it would grow melancholy and 
would sometimes try desperately to break out of 
its prison. 

How Molly watched it, and listened to it, and 
how she pitied it and hoped it knew she was 
there too! 

THE STORY OF A MOCKING BIRD. PART II 

Note. — Mildred was a rich little girl who lived in the big 
house on the hill. One day she went to visit Molly, and this 
story tells what happened. 

V 

Mildred and her mammy soon found the rick- 
ety house where Molly lived, and as Mildred 
climbed the stairs to Molly's room, though she 
walked as softly as she could, her heart was 
beating so she was afraid Molly might hear it 
Curious faces peeped at her as she went up, 
for the visit to Molly of the day before was 
known, but Mildred did not mind them. She 
thought only of Molly and her joy. 

She reached the door, and opened it softly 
and peeped in. Molly was leaning back on her 
pillow, very white and languid, but she was look- 
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ing for her, and she smiled eagerly as she caught 
her eye. Mildred walked in and held up the 
cage. Molly gave a little scream of delight and 
reached out her hands. 

^^Oh, Mildred, is it — ?" She turned and 
looked out of the window at the place where 
it used to hang. Yes, it was the same. 

Mildred had a warm sensation about the heart, 
which was perfect joy. 

^^ Where shall I put it?'' she asked. ^'He 
looks droopy, but Mrs. Johnson says he used to 
sing all the time. He is not hungry, because he 
has food in the cage. I don't know what is 
the matter with him." 

''I,do," said Molly, softly. 

She showed where "she wanted the cage, and 
Mildred climbed up and put it in the open win- 
dow. Then she propped Molly up. She had never 
seen Molly's eyes so bright, and her cheeks had 
two spots of rich color in them. She looked 
really pretty. She put her arm around the cage 
caressingly. The frightened bird fluttered and 
uttered a little cry of fear. 




IT CRANED ITS NECK AND GAZED ALL AROUND CURIOUSLY 
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'* Never mind," murmured Molly, softly, as she 
pulled at the catch. *' It is only a minute more, 
and there will be the fields and the sky.'' 

The peg was drawn out and she opened the 
door wide. The bird did not come out; it just 
fluttered backward and forward. Molly pushed 
the cage a little farther out of the window. The 
bird got quiet. It turned its head and looked 
out of the door. Mildred had clasped her hands 
tightly, and was looking on with speechless sur- 
prise. She thought it might be some spell of 
Molly's. 

, The bird hopped out of the cage on to the 
window sill and stood for a second in a patch 
of sunlight. It craned its neck and gazed all 
around curiously; it turned and looked at the 
cage, and then fastened its eye steadily on 
Molly, shook itself in the warm air, gave a little 
trill, almost a whimper, and suddenly tore away 
in the sunlight. 

Mildred gave a little gasp, ** Oh ! " But Molly 
did not move a muscle. Straight away the bird 
flew, at first up and then on over the black houses 
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and the smoke, toward the blue sky over Mil- 
dred's home, his wings beating the fresh spring 
air, on, on, growing smaller to the sight, flying 
straight for the open country — a mere speck — 
till at last he faded from sight. Molly lay mo- 
tionless, with her gaze still on the fair blue 
sky where he had disappeared, as if she could 
still see him. Her lips had been moving, but 
now were stilled. 

'' There ! " she said softly. '' At last ! " and 
sank back on the pillow, her eyes closed, her 
face full of deep content. Mildred sat and 
gazed at her, at first with a vague wonder and. 
then almost with awe. A new idea seemed to 
enter her mind. Could Molly be sending the 
mocking bird to heaven with a message to her 
mother ? 

THE LADYBIRD 

Ladybird ! ladybird ! fly away home. 
The field mouse has gone to her nest ; 

The daisies have shut up their sleepy red eyes, 
And the bees and the birds are at rest. 
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Ladybird ! ladybird ! fly away home, 
The glowworm is lighting her lamp ; 

The dew's falling fast, and your fine speckled wings 
Will flag with the close-clinging damp. 

Ladybird ! ladybird ! fly away home. 

The fairy bells tinkle afar ; 
Make haste, or they'll catch you, and harness you 
fast 

With a cobweb to Oberon's car. 



ONE OF THE OLDEST INHABITANTS AND SOME 
pF HIS DESCENDANTS 

N the tombs and monuments 
of Egypt, the scarabaeus, a 
member of the Beetle Family, 
has an honored place. It was 
worshiped by the Egyptians 
in their far-away country in 
the days of long ago. 

The common black ''tum- 
blebug" of the fields and 
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SACRED SCARAB 



gardens is a descendant of the scarabaeus, but 
it cleans up the paths, and works hard for its 

living without ever seeming 
to think of its sacred an- 
cestors. 

The tumblebug's ball is its 
greatest treasure, for in the 
center of it is a little egg. 
Both of the beetles are very 
careful of it; they roll it to 
a place of safety, dig a deep 
hole, and bury it in the 
ground. The poor parents cannot count the 
number of tumbles they get as they roll over 
the ball or as it rolls over them, before they 
find a place which suits them for a nest. 

When the young beetle comes out, it is a little 
grub, which does not look like its father or 
mother; but it changes to a black, glossy beetle. 
The June bug, the firefly, the horsefly, and the 

" Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home, 
Your house is on fire, your children will burn," 

are all beetles, and there are many more. 
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They grow from eggs to wingless grubs, which 
live underground or in the bark of trees, feeding 
on roots and insects until they become fullrgrown 
beetles, with horny shields over their thin, gauzy 
wings: Some of them are grubs for only a short 
time, while others remain for years underground 
before changing. 

The tumblebugs are very plain in their tastes,, 
dressing always in black, but some beetles are 
gay with crimson, 
blue, and orange, 
and shine as bright- 
ly by day in the 
sunshine as the fire- 
flies do at night. 

The great black 
plunger beetle is the lord over 
all water insects. His feet are 
flattened like oars, so that he 
can swim or row himself around 
in his excursions; but he can also live on land 
or in the air. 

He wears a strong suit of armor and carries 




IICAUAB.ErS 



TUMBLEBUG 
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his weapons in his terrible jaws and on the 
ends of his first and second pairs of legs. An 
unlucky insect, once in his grasp, has no chance 
at all. Even as a larva he had bad habits, 
for though only a soft-bodied grub, he sucked 
the juices of snails and other creatures with his 
ferocious, sickle-shaped jaws, that are hollow 
from end to end. 

But there are good beetles and bad beetles. 
While some of them do much harm in the 
farmers' grainfields, vegetable gardens and 
orchardsr, there are others which purify the air 
we breathe, by eating up and burying decayed 
matter, 

GREEN DRAKE AND GRAY DRAKE 
A MAY FLY STORY 

Green Drake lives two or three years. 

Gray Drake lives but a day or two. 

Green Drake lives in the water; Gray Drake 
lives in the air; and yet, while they are such 
different-looking creatures, they were really bom 
from the same egg. 
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Their mother was a May fly, whose eggs were 
laid in the leaves of some plants which grew 
in the water world. 




THE DANCE OF THE MAY FLIES 



When the eggs hatched, some queer, small 
grubs, which the fishermen call drakes, were 
bom. They did not look at all like their pretty 
mother. There was not a wing to be seen in 
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the whole family of grubs, nor were there any 
long tails. 

Green Drake and his brothers and sisters 
wanted to be handsome May flies. As they 
didn't know how to do it, they contented them- 
selves with swimming around in their watery 
home, playing tag and other games with 
minnows, tadpoles, dragon fly and mosquito 
grubs. 

They were afraid of the dragon fly babies 
with their long, baglike masks and cruel pincers ; 
but they used their own sharp jaws on smaller 
grubs and insects, when it was breakfast, dinner 
or supper time. 

They wore out several suits of clothes, and 
one day when Green Drake moulted, he found 
himself what he had always longed to. be, a 
straw-colored May fly, with four beautiful gauzy 
wings and two long, straight, tapering tails. 

He was now what the fisherman, who had 
christened him Green Drake, called a Gray 
Drake. He flew around in the bright May 
sunshine, and darted over the pond which had 
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been his nursery for two years. But he never 
wanted to live there again. 

His joy knew ho bounds until he became 
hungry. Then he made a strange discovery. 
Gray Drakes do not eat at all. Their mouths 
are too soft and tiny for any kind of food. 
But as they live only a few hours or for a 
day after their wings grow, thtey really do not 
need anything to eat. 

The family name of the May flies is Ephemera, 
which means *' short-lived.'' This is why you 
sometimes hear them called ''dayflies." Ben- 
jamin Franklin once wrote a story about ''An 
Ancient Ephemera "> that had lived to the 
extreme old age of four hundred twenty 
minutes. 

In the cities near the Great Lakes these 
insects are attracted to the bright lights of 
the gas lamps and electric light globes, when 
they rise from the water. On some summer 
evenings they settle on people's hats and 
clothing in such numbers that the shape and 
color of the garments are almost hidden. They 
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fly into the electric cars, too, and ride for long 
distances without paying a cent of fare. 



THE SONG SPARROW 



Sparrows are the evergreens among birds. 
When the leaves have fallen from the chestnut, 
oak and maple — the hemlock, pine and cedar 
are doubly dear. So, when the flycatchers, war- 
blers and thrushes have left us/ the hardy spar- 
rows are more than usually welcome. 

It is the song sparrow who in February opens 
the season of song, and it is the song sparrow who 
in November sings the closing notes ; nor, except 
during a part of August, has his voice been once 
missing from the choir. 

His modest chant always suggests good cheer 
and contentment, but heard in silent February, it 
seems the divinest bird lay to which mortal ever 
listened. The magic of his voice bridges the cold 
months of early spring ; as we listen to him the 
brown fields seem green, flowers bloom, and the 
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bare branches become clad with softly rustling 
leaves. 

You cannot go far afield without meeting this 
singer. He is not only our commonest sparrow, 
but one of our commonest birds. 

Generally you will find him on or near the 
ground at the border of some undergrowth, and 
if there be water near by, preferably a meadow 
brook, his presence is assured. When flushed, 
he will doubtless make for the nearest thicket, 
''pumping" his tail, as Thompson expressively 
says, in describing his somewhat jerky flight 
No\f he questions you with a mildly impatient 
chirp or trink, a call note not to be mistaken for 
that of any other species, when once you have 
learned it. 

The song sparrow's ijest is usually placed on 
the ground, but sometimes a bush may be chosen 
for a nesting site. The eggs, four or five in num- 
ber, are bluish white, thickly marked with reddish 
brown. The song sparrow rears three broods each 
year, the nesting season lasting from May to 
August. 
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The sparrow family is the largest family of 
birds, and is represented in all parts of the 
world except Australia. 



TWO NOBLE PALMS 



The Arab under his date palm, the Pacific 
Islander under his cocoanut tree and the Bra- 
zilian under the sheltering leaves of his banana, 
are three fortunate men ; for as long as these trees 
endure, they will supply their owners with all the 
necessaries of life. 

Unfortunately, the century plant is too small 
and uncomfortable to give the Mexican a seat 
beneath its spiny leaves, but it is as true a 
friend to him otherwise. And as for the bam- 
boo — well, if you want to know what it means 
to John Chinaman you must read the story of 
''My Grandfather's Bamboo Cane." 

The bamboo, date and cocoanut all belong to 
the same family, the Palms; but the century 
plant and the banana are just as useful, though 
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they cannot claim relationship with the lofty 
palms. 

The date palm is the '' staff of life " in south- 
western Asia and northern Africa. Wealth in 
those countries ' is 
measured by the num- 
ber of palm trees a 
man owns. 

It «ends its roots 
down in a sandy soil 
where the sun's hot 
rays would wither all 
other vegetation, and 
thrives upon water so 
brackish that it is use- 
less to other plants or 
animals. But it sends 
up a stalk six times 

taller than a man, with a crown of feathery 
leaves and clusters of dates ; each cluster weighs 
from twenty to twenty-five pounds, and contains 
about two hundred dates. The fruit is eaten 
either fresh or dried, and is pounded and kneaded 
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into hard cakes for supplying the caravans on 
their long journeys across the great deserts. It 
is the dried fruit that we get in America. 

The trunk of the tree yields sap which is made 
into palm wine; the seeds are roasted and used 
instead of coffee, and are ground for the sake of 
their oil. Houses are built of the palm wood, 
and thatched with its leaves; 
rope is made from the bark fibers, 
bags and mats from its leaves; 
^ and to make sure that no part 
of the tree is wasted, walking 
sticks, fans, baskets and all sorts 
of wickerwork are made from its 
leaf stalks. 

The cocoanut is a close rival of 
the date palm, and by many peo- 
ple is thought to be more useful. 

It is found on the seashore, 
where in hot climates it grows 
more than ten times taller than 
a very tall man. It, too, wears a crown of plumy 
leaves which are so large that the plant can 
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grow only five or six of them in a year. When 
fresh, the leaves are cooked and eaten as cabbage, 
and when dried, are plaited together to form 
roofs and sides of houses. Brooms are made 
from them; so are fans, hats, combs, fences, 
fish-nets, sieves and torches. 

But what about the cocoanuts themselves ? 

The flowers grow in clusters in a shield or 
spathe; they are small and white, but not very 
beautiful. From each of these clusters the fruit 
or nuts grow, in clusters too, of course, with from 
five to fifteen nuts in each. Each nut is inclosed 
in a green husk which turns hard and brown 
when it is dried. 

A man can strip off a hundred husks a day, 
but he does not throw them away, for after they 
have been soaked in water for several weeks, 
their fibers become separated so that they can 
be twisted into rope and woven into mats. The 
shell of the nut is polished and turned to many 
uses. When the nut is green, it is full of ''cocoa- 
nut milk,'' one to two pints in each nut. Its 
thick white meat is eaten either fresh or cooked. 
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but it is the oil that is considered the most val- 
uable product of the tree. It is obtained by 
grinding and pressing the nuts, and is used for 
cooking, lighting, soap making and in many 
other ways. 

GUIDO AND THE WHEAT 

GuiDO ran out at the garden gate into a sandy 
lane, and down the lane until he came to a grassy 
bank. He caiight hold of the bunches of grass 
and so pulled himself up. There was a foot path 
on the top which went straight in between fir 
trees, and as he ran along they stood on each side 
of him like green walls. They were very near 
together, and even at the top the space between 
them was so narrow that the blue sky seemed to 
come down and the clouds to be sailing just over 
the fir trees as if they would catch and tear in 
them. 

The path was so little used that it had grown 
green, and as he ran, he knocked dead branches 
out of the way. Just as he was getting tired of 
running, he reached the wheat field. 
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Guido stopped in the wheat field and looked 
all around. There were fir trees behind him — 
a thick wall of green — hedges on the right and 
the left, and the wheat sloped down toward a 
hollow. 

No one was in the field, only the fir trees, the 
green hedges, the yellow wheat and the sun over- 
head. 

Guido kept quite still, because he expected that 
in a minute the magic would begin and something 
would speak to him. Gently he leaned back till 
his back rested on the sloping ground — he raised 
one knee and left the other foot over the verge 
where the tip of the tallest rushes touched it. 
Before he had been there a minute, he remem- 
bered the secret which a fern had taught him. 

First, if he wanted to know anything, or to 
hear a story, or what the grass was saying, or the 
oak leaves singing, he must be careful not to in- 
terfere, for if you interfered with one thing it 
would tell another thing, and they would all 
know in a moment, and stop talking and never 
say a word. 
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Next, if Guide did not hear them talking, he 
must touch a piece of grass and put it against his 
cheek, or a leaf and kiss it, and say, 

'' Leaf, leaf, tell them I am here." 

Now while he was lying down and the tip of the 
rushes touched his foot, he remembered this, so 
he moved the rush with .his foot and said, 

**Rush, rush, tell them I am here.'' 

Immediately there came a little wind, and the 
wheat swung to and fro, the oak leaves rustled, 
the rushes bowed and the shadows slipped for- 
ward and back again. 

Then it was still, and the nearest wheat ear 
nodded his head and said in a very low tone, 

''Look up in the oak very quietly; don't move, 
just open your eyes and look." 

Guido looked and saw a lovely little bird climb- 
ing up a branch. It was checkered black and 
white like a small magpie, only without such a 
long tail, and it had a spot of red about its neck. 
It was a pied woodpecker. 
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Guido saw it go round the branch, and then some 
way up and round again till it came to a place 
that pleased it, and then the woodpecker struck 
the bark with its bill, tap-tap. 

The sound was quite loud, ever so much more 
noise than such a tiny bill seemed able to make. 
Tap-tap ! 

If Guido had not been still so that the bird had 
come close, he would never have found it among 
the leaves. 

Tap-tap! After it had picked out all the in- 
sects there, the woodpecker flew away. 

**I should just like to stroke him,'' said Guido. 
** If I climbed up into the oak, perhaps he would 
come again, and I could catch him.'' 

*'No," said the wheat, **he only comes once 9. 
day." 

''Then tell me stories," said Guido. 

''I will if I can," said the wheat. '' Once upon a 
time, when the wheat was green in this very field, 
a man came staggering out of the wood and walked 
out into it. He had an iron helmet on, and he 
was wounded so that his blood stained the green 
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wheat red- as he walked. He tried to get to the 
streamlet (which was wider then), Guido dear, to 
drink, but he could not reach it; He fell down 
and died in the green wheat, dear, for he was very 
much hurt with a sharp spear,' but more so with 
hunger and thirst." 

'' I am so sprry," said Guido ; • '* and now I look 
at you, why you are all thirsty and dry, you nice 
old wheat, and the ground is as dry as dry under 
you. I will get you something to drink.'' 

And down he scrambled into the ditch, setting 
his foot firm on a root ; for though he was so young, 
he knew how to get to the water without wetting 
his feet or falling in, and how to climb a tree 
and everything jolly. 

Guido dipped his hand in the streamlet and 
flung the water over the wheat five or six times 
till the drops hung on the wheat ears. Then he 
said, *' Now are you better? " 

*^Tes, dear, thank you,'' said the wheat, who 
was pleased, though of course the water was 
not enough to wet the roots. Still it was pleas- 
ant, like a very little shower. 
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SAVAGES OF THE PLANT WORLD 

EARLY all of the plants which 
yon know are well behaved, 
whether they grow in the 
gardens or parks where they 
are tenderly cared for, or wild 
in the woods. Some of the 
flowers which we call wild, 
such as the violet, arbutus, 
bloodroot, buttercup, aster 
and goldenrod, are as sweet 
SUNDEW ^^^ modest in their manners 

as their city cousins. 

But there are some little savages in the plant 
world with very bad manners indeed. 

One of them grows in North Carolina and is 
named after the goddess of beauty. It is the 




VENUS'S FLYTRAP 

Let me tell you about it. 

It grows in marshy or swampy land where it 
can get plenty of water to drink and some food to 
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eat. But it is not satisfied with such food as the 
swamp gives it. It wants meat to eat. Now 
what do you think of that ? 

It gets its meat, too, but in a very curious 
manner. 

The two-lobed leaves at the ends of the strong, 
broad petioles are traps. Do you see the row of 

long, sharp spikes around the 
edges? There are also three 
small teeth, like hairs, in 
the center of each lobe. 

Now, let's see the trap 

work. Here comeS a fly 

buzzing by. Poor fellow ! 

He touches one of the little 

hairs as he alights on the 

leaf and is lost. The blades 

close rapidly over him. This 

is all we can see happen, but 

a sticky substance flows out of the leaf and 

surrounds the fly, dissolving all the soft parts of 

its body into food *f or the greedy leaves to eat. 

It may be two or three weeks before the blades 
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open again. When they do, only the hard parts, 
the wings and outer skin of the insect, are left. 
It seems strange, but the leaf is weaker after the 
meal than before, and if it has eaten very heartily, 
it soon dies. 

THE SUNDEW 

is another little savage with a taste for insects. 

It is a pretty plant with long, slender flower 
stalks rising from a rosette of red-haired leaves. 

You may find it with its white blossoms in the 
swamps and bogs during July and August. 

Take off a leaf and examine it carefully. Tou 
will find that the drops which glisten like dew in 
the sun and give the plant its name, are not dew- 
drops at all, but are more like mucilage drops to 
catch the insects which are looking for sweet 
nectar. 

As soon as an insect alights, it is held fast by 
the sticky substance, while the hairs on the leaf 
slowly close over the little victim. In a few hours, 
or maybe after several days, the leaf having feasted, 
the hairs unbend, and the leaf flattens out and 
sets its traps for more insects. 
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Some interesting experiments may be made 
with the sundew. 

If bits of meat, fish, bone, or white of egg are 
placed on the leaf, it will act in the same way it 
does when an insect gets caught. But if things 
not used for food, such as bits of hair, thread, 
stone, or glass, are placed on it, the hairs will 
bend, but not so rapidly ; then they will unbend 
and release the things, without having had any 
effect on them. 

These leaves do not die after a hearty meal, as 
those of the Venus's flytrap do. 

THE PITCHER PLANT 

belongs with the other savages, although it acts in 
a less bloodthirsty manner. 

We naturally expect better things of such a 
pretty plant with its dull red, its delicate pink or 
light green flowers, but, '' Handsome is that hand- 
some does," you know. It is the long tubelike 
leaves with bright-colored veins and overhanging 
lids that do all the mischief. 

The upper part of each pitcher is lined with 
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hairs which point downward, while the lower part 
is filled with a watery liquid which helps the 
plant's digestion. 

The insect visitor does 
not notice these things as 
he enters, but, once past the 
projecting hairs, he slips 
down the smooth sides of 
the pitcher into the pool 
beneath. There is no way 
out for him; he .cannot 
climb the smooth, slippery 
sides, and if he were to try 
to fly out, the projecting 
hairs would prevent him. 

The plant slowly dis-* 
solves and absorbs him for dinner. 

But a word must be said on the side of the 
savages. 

They all have small roots, and grow in damp, 
marshy places where the soil furnishes them so 
little food that perhaps they have to set their 
traps in self-defense. 
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GREEN THINGS GROWING 

Oh, the green things growing, the green things 

growing, 
The faint, sweet smell of the green things growing ! 
I should like to live, whetl^er I smile or grieve, 
Just to watch the happy life of my green things 

growing ! 

Oh, the fluttering and the pattering of the grepn 

things growing! 
How they talk each to each, when none of us are 

knowing ; 
And the wonderful white of the weird moonlight 
Or the dim dreary dawn when the cocks are 

crowing. 

I love them, I love them so, — my green things 

growing ! 
And I think that they love me, without false 

showing ; 
For by many a tender touch, they comfort me so 

much, 
With the soft, mute comfort of green things 

growing. 
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ANTS AND THEIR SLAVES 

One day when Peter Huber, the son of the cele- 
brated observer of the manners and habits of 
bees, was walking in a field near Geneva, he saw 
on the ground a large number of reddish-colored 
ants on the march, and decided to follow them. 
On the flanks of the column, as if to dress its 
ranks, a few sped to and fro in eager haste. After 
marching for about a quarter of an hour, they 
halted before an ant-hill belonging to the small 
black ants, and a desperate struggle took place at 
its gates. 

A small number of blacks offered a brave resist- 
ance; but the great majority of the people fled 
through the gates farthest from the scene of battle, 
carrying away their young. It was just these 
which were the cause of the strife; what the 
blacks most justly feared was the theft of their 
children. And soon the red ants, that had suc- 
ceeded in getting into the city, might be seen 
coming out from it loaded with the young black 
ants. 
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The red ants, carrying the black ones, left the 
unfortunate city and went on to their own home, 
whither their astonished and almost breathless 
observer followed them. But how was his aston- 
ishment increased when, at the entrance to the 
red ants' home, a small population of black ants 
came forward to receive the stolen ants, welcom- 
ing with joy these children of their own race. 

This, then, was a mixed city, where the strong 
warrior ants lived in a perfectly good understand- 
ing with the little blacks. But what of the latter ? 
Huber speedily discovered that they did every- 
thing. They alone built; they alone brought up 
the young red ants and the captive black ones ; 
they alone provided the supplies of food, and 
waited upon and fed their red masters, who, like 
great infant giants, allowed their little attendants 
to feed them at the mouth. No other occupations 
were theirs but war, theft, and kidnapping. They 
did nothing in the intervals but wander about 
lazily, and bask in the sunshine at the door. 

Huber made an experiment. He was anxious 
to know what would be the result if the great red 
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ants found themselves without servants, — whether 
they would know how to supply their own wants. 
He put a few into a glass case with some honey 
for them in a corner, so that they had nothing to 
do but to take it. They did not touch it; they 
seemed to know nothing; they had become so 
ignorant and lazy that they could no longer feed 
themselves. Some of them died from starvation, 
with food before them. 

Huber, to complete the experiment, then put 
one black ant into the case. The presence of this 
intelligent slave changed the face of things and 
brought back life and order. He went straight to 
the honey and fed the dying simpletons. 



Turn to the prudent ant thy heedful eyes, 
Observe her labors, sluggard, and be wise : 
No stern command, no monitory voice 
Prescribes her duties, or directs her choice ; 
Yet, timely provident, she hastes away 
To snatch the blessings of the plenteous day ; 
When fruitful summer loads the teeming plain, 
She crops the harvest and she stores the grain. 
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A HOUSE in Brazil was once attacked by robbers. 

They were black and naked ; they came in the 
night in great numbers ; they talked by signs and 
moved in perfect silence. 

The servants discovered them and waked their 
master in great alarm, but he tried in vain to 
make them attack the robbers. 

''It is no use to fight such a multitude/' they said; 
and the master saw his winter provisions rapidly 
disappearing as one robber after another staggered 
away under a load he could hardly carry. The 
man seized a club and killed quite a number of 
them, but the rest ran over their dead bodies, pay- 
ing no attention ta the loss. 
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"FU fix them," he said. 

He laid a track of gunpowder from his doorstep 
away down the road and, touching a match to it, 
blew the thousand of them to atoms. 

That is the only way to get rid of the great 
Suaba, or parasol ants that live in tropical 
countries. 



ALL ABOARD FOR SUMMER LANDS 

If it takes the early bird to catch the worm, it 
takes the early boy or girl to catch the birds at 
home, when they are in gay feather and full of 
song, for it is 

" When May comes down the lane 
Her airy lovers throng 
To welcome her with song 
And follow in her train." 

If they wait until July and August to make 
friends with the birds, there is danger of disap- 
pointment, for then many birds stop singing and 
hide in the woods. 

Do you know why ? 
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With all the babies hatched, full-fledged, and 
well-educated in singing, flying and food-gather- 
ing, August would seem to be the playtime of the 
birds as well as of boys and girls. 

But you must remember there is a fall journey 
to take, and while there are no trunks to pack, 
every neat little bird wants a new suit of feathers. 

Some birds have only one, while others have 
three new suits a year, but most birds have two 
changes of costume. 

They get these by moulting, and it is while the 
change is taking place that they keep quiet and 
hide from company. 

Don't you know how dull and droopy your ca- 
nary is while he is moulting ? 

I think other birds feel just as he does. Their 
feathers do not all drop out at once, leaving the 
small creatures naked and helpless ; but little by- 
little, the ragged feathers of the old suit drop out 
and new ones grow in to take their places. 

When the family is ready, it usually joins a 
number of neighbors, and some night the start is 
made. They buy no tickets, nor do they go by 
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train or boat, but each one starts out in his own 
little air ship for the southern gardens, where seeds 
and insects are more plentiful in winter than in 
their northern nesting homes. 

All aboard ! Away they go, great flocks of 
them, some to Florida, others to Mexico, the West 
Indies, or South America. They mount high in the 
air and fly by night to escape cruel hawks and guns. 

They seem to know their geography as they fly 
over rivers and towns, or follow^ the coast; but 
they get into trouble on dark and cloudy nights. 
Sometimes when they are dazzled by lighthouses 
or when they fly against tall buildings they fall to 
the ground, stunned or killed by the blow. 

But most of them reach their happy hunting 
grounds without accident, and after a few^ days' 
rest, are singing as gayly as they did when they 
were with us in the spring. 



Fly, little birds, fly where you will, 
Fly to the forest, fly to the hill ; 
Fly to the fields and meadows gay, 
Fly to the blue sky far away. 
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THE THROSTLE 

'' Summer is coming, summer is coming; 

I know it, I know it, I know it. 
Light again, leaf again, life again, love again." 

Yes, my wild little Poet. 

Sing the new year in under the blue, 

Last year you sang it as gladly. 
'' New, new, new, new ! " Is it, then, so new. 

That you. should carol so madly? 

"Love again, song again, nest again, young 
again." 

Never a prophet so crazy ! 
And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend. 

See, there is hardly a daisy. 

" Here again, here, here, here, happy year! " 

warble unchidden, unbidden ! 
Summer is coming, is coming, my dear. 

And all the winters are hidden. 



THE SEED CARNIVAL 
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THE SEED CARNIVAL 



The witch-hazel began it. > 

*' Bang ! bang ! '' away went its black seeds 
shooting far over the heads of the golden-rod and 

asters, rattling as 
they hit stones in 
the road or falling 
quietly in the soft, 
marshy ground. 

One of them hit a milk- 
weed pod in the head, re- 
niinding her that it was time 
to open the door of her pod 
to let her seed children get out 
into the world. 

A little girl came running through the 
woods with her dog. 

'' Here's a chance for a ride," thought 
the burdock and the stick-tight, as they hooked 
themselves into Rover's shaggy coat, while their 
neighbors, the Spanish needles, slyly stuck their 
prongs into the little girl's dress and the tick 
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trefoils embroidered her coat, clinging fast with 
their tiny hooks. 

'' Now it is time for me to lend 
a hand/' said the autumn wind. 
He blew great puffs, which sent 
the thistle-down and the dande- 
lion seeds flying. The milkweed 
air-ships sailed gracefully in the 
breeze. They did not seem to 
think for a moment that they 
would all be separated and whisked 

off to strange places to find homes without ever 

seeing one another again. 

The red squirrel, hunting for seeds in the pine 

cones, loosened some, which the 

wind caught by the sails and bore 

far away, and dropped into a stream 

to drift no one knows where. 
The poke berry, partridge berry, 

sumach, and many other seeds took 

no part in the frolic. They did not 

mind the wind or the squirrels, for 

they knew that the winter birds would see that 
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their seeds were scattered when the right time 
came. 

When the wind died down, the woods grew 
still. 

What became of all the little tramps and wan- 
derers ? How many miles did they travel by land 
or water ? Where did they find new homes ? 

I am sure no one can tell. 




WITCH-HAZEL 



HARDSHIPS OF SEEDS 

If all the seeds in milkweed pods, in thistle or 
dandelion heads, in pine cones and fruits of other 
kinds, were to grow, there would be no room in the 
world for farmers or other men or for animals. 
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But all of the seeds do not grow. It is because 
Nature knows how many chances there are against 
them, that she makes so many, hoping a few may 
grow into strong vines, shrubs, bushes and trees. 
Out of hundreds in a' bunch of grapes or in a sun- 
flower, only a few live long, useful lives. 

These are some of the things against which they 
have to struggle. 

The seed falls on hard ground or the dead 
leaves in the forest, where it dries and withers, 
if it is not picked up by a bird or some other 
animal. 

The seedling starts, but the farmer plows it 
under without knowing it is there. 

Another seedling starts and gets on fairly well ; 
but dry weather comes, and it dies of thirst in the 
sun-baked earth. 

The wheels of a wagon put an end to the life 
of another. 

Weeds choke the seedlings; tall trees shade 
them and make them prisoners from the light. 

Winds beat them to the earth, and floods up- 
root them. 
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The frost or cold freezes them ; fire burns and 
destroys them. 

Other trees or vines choke them or take all 
the nourishment from the earth. 

Man comes with ax and saw and clears a place 
for his house. 

With all of these hardships, it seems almost a 
wonder that seeds do not get discouraged before 
they begin to grow; but you see they do not 
know all these things, and can trust Mother 
Nature to take good care of some of them in spite 
of all obstacles. 



THE BANANA 



The banana is a plant which is fond of both the 
Old World and the New ; but it refuses to live any- 
where except in a tropical climate and insists on 
deep, rich earth and plenty of moisture. 

It does not have a woody- trunk as the palms 
do, but it has a smooth stalk eight or ten inches 
thick, made of the stems of the long, broad 
leaves. 
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When the banana plant is about nine months 
old, a deep purple bud appears in the center of the 
leaves. Its stem grows longer and longer utitil 
it pushes past the leaves and hangs down toward 

the ground. The 
purple coverings 
fall off, and ever 
so many little 
buds appear, 
which afterward 
burst into yellow 
flowers. From 
these blossoms 
the young bananas grow. They are very small at 
first, and have to keep on growing for three or 
four months before they are ripe. They, too, grow 
with their heads hanging down, just as you see 
them in the fruit and grocery stores ; but they are 
so perishable that they have to be picked and 
sent to the stores before they are ripe. 

Perhaps you have seen express wagons or freight 
trains loaded with green fruit, which does not 
ripen until its long journey is over. 
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Bananas are eaten raw, or are cooked in ever so 
many different ways in different countries. The 
young shoots of the plant are cooked as a vegeta- 
ble, and it is said that a piece of ground bearing 
wheat enough to feed one man will bear bananas 
enough to feed twenty-five. 

A fine fabric called grass cloth is made from 
the leaves, and a black dye is obtained from the 
stem. The leaves are also used for thatching rude 
huts ; but as the stems do not harden into wood, 
they are not so useful as those of the bamboo, ,the 
date and the cocoanut palms. 



THE AGAVE OR CENTURY PLANT 

The natural home of the agave, or century plant, 
is in Mexico and Central America, in which hot 
countries it flourishes anywhere, from the low, 
sandy plains on a level with the sea to the table- 
lands and mountains nearly two miles above it. 

When it is taken to northern countries it grows 
very slowly, requiring from fifty to a hundred years 
to bloom, hence its nickname, the century plant : 
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but in its warm southern home it sometimes bears 
flowers when it is only ten or fifteen years old. 
The flower stalk shoots up forty feet above the 
thick, hard, spiny leaves, and 
bears clusters of greenish yellow 
flowers which stay in bloom for 
several months. 

But the plant is remarkable 
not for its beauty, but for its use- 
fulness. It means to the Mexican 
what the date palm does to the 
Arab, what the bamboo does to 
the Chinese, and what the cocoa 
palm means to the Pacific Is- 
lander. 

Needles are made from its 
sharp spines, and thread from 
its coarse, leaflike fibers, which also furnish flax 
for weaving into cloth. Paper and soap are 
sometimes manufactured from the leaves. 

The long flower stalks are dried and used for 
thatching houses. Fence wood and fire wood are 
also furnished by the dried stalks. 




CENTURY PLANT 
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The Mexicans are very fond of a wine called 
pulque, which is made from the sap drawn from 
cuts in the stem. Sweet things and sour — honey, 
sugar, and vinegar — are all made from the sap. 

In temperate and in cold parts of the United 
States, and in England and France, the century 
plant usually grows in greenhouses ; but in Spain, 
in Italy, and in northern Africa it grows out of doors 
just as it does in Mexico and the hot countries of 
South America ; but our Mexican neighbors make 
more use of it than the people of other countries do. 



THE PETER-BIRD 



When summer's birds are bringing 

Their clear, concerted singing. 
Singing gladder, gladder, gladder in their glees ; 

When finches and the thrushes 

Make vocal all the bushes. 
And the lark his note of morning welcome frees — 

I hear no meter sweeter 

Than ^^ Peter-Peter-Peter," 
That the Peter-bird is singing in my trees. 
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How good to lie and listen, 

Where brooks in summer glisten, 
As they ripple, ripple, ripple to the seas ; 

Where faintly in the pebbles 

They play their pretty trebles 
In the plaintive, sad and tender minor keys ; 

But they can play no meter 

Like ''Peter-Peter-Peter," 
That the Peter-bird is singing in my trees. 

When softly at the nooning 

I hear the clover crooning 
Of its nectar, nectar, nectar and the bees ; 

When corn a-field is drying. 

And fading blades are flying 
With a floating pennon-rustle in the breeze, 

Oh, sweet it is, but sweeter 

Is ''Peter-Peter-Peter," 
That the Peter-bird is singing in my trees. 

When summer's joy is over 
And bees have robbed the clover, 
Leaving odor, only odor, to appease ; 
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When red autumnal juices 

Make music in their sluices, 
As the fruity currents gurgle from their lees ; 

The wine-tide sings not sweeter 

Than *^ Peter-Peter-Peter," . 
That the Peter-bird is singing in my trees. 



THE CHILDHOOD OF BIB-NECK 
Part I 

Down on the beach among the sand dunes at 
Cape Lookout, there is a certain small stretch of 
desert where the sun shines warm, and the tierce 
gales which sweep over the ocean never strike, 
except as in little eddies they whisk around the 
dunes and blow the dry sand rattling among the 
broken seashells. 

On this small, sandy desert one June morning a 
young bird for the first time peeped out with its 
little, round eyes. It did not distinctly see, or 
hear, or think anything. All it cared for was the 
pleasure of being out of that horrid old shell, and 
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feeling the warm sun on its head and the soft sea 
wind blowing the ends of its downy feathers. 

However, it soon began to notice things. Its 
ejres opened a little wider, and it could see the 
warm, white sand everywhere and the waving sea 
oats on the dunes round about, and could hear the 
dull roar of the waves pounding over on the beach. 
By its side lay two other little birds, its sisters, 
and also a spotted egg sharply pointed at one end. 
Their nest was a mere hollow in the ground, which 
the mother had scratched out and lined with a few 
smooth pieces of shells ; but it was quite enough 
for the short time these little beach babies would 
need a home. 

The mother was standing near and the youngster 
enjoyed looking at her. The feathers of her breast 
were very white, whiter even than the sand, and 
she wore a dull gray coat above. About her white 
neck was a gray belt, like a bib so loose that it had 
slipped down on her breast. How large she was, 
too! She could stand and look over the largest 
shell on the beach, for she could reach up until 
she was five or six inches tall. She had long. 
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slender legs, and little feet. There were only 
three toes on each foot, but she could run very 
fast, nevertheless ; faster than the big white crabs 
when they chased each other. Her voice was soft 
and clear, so that she spoke in a mellow whistle as 
though there was a sort of bird flute in her throat. 
She was of that specie^ which men have named 
the Wilson's plover. 

Now, little Bib-neck (although he did not grow 
the bib on his neck for days to come) and his sis- 
ters grew tired of staying iii the hole in the sand, 
as they had grown weary of remaining inside the 
eggshells. Soon they were out running about and 
learning many wonderful things. Their mother fed 
them and taught them the secrets of the seashore 
and the ways of plover life. They were not 
allow^ed to go near the water, but they often 
w^atched their parents run down behind a wave as 
it left the beach, quickly pick up w^hat good things 
could be found to eat, and then come speeding 
back as the next breaker would rush in. In a 
short time they would be grown and could do that 
too, the little ones told themselves. At times the 
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family would cross to the other side of the sand 
banks and feed along the quiet water's edge of the 
sound. 

One day a sudden cry of warning from his 
mother caused Bib-neck to squat silent and im- 
movable as the worn and broken seashells about 
him. An instant later a fierce hawk stopped sud- 
denly in mid-air almost directly overhead. 

Now hawks are not common along these beaches, 
and the wonder is that Bib-neck knew enough to 
lie quiet. The hawk had seen him near that spot 
only a second before, and it checked its flight with 
a mighty whir and flap of its wings which it hoped 
would cause the little plover to start, or move his 
head just a little, and thus disclose himself. But 
Bib-neck did not stir, although the shadow of the 
bird had fallen over him and the wicked, yellow 
eyes seemed to look straight into his as they 
searched the sands. The hawk wheeled and hov- 
ered, and then flew off only to return in half a 
minute with another great rush. It disliked to 
give up the search, for it was hungry and was 
hunting in good earnest for its dinner. 
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But it did not have much longer to wait, for it 
soon surprised a red-shouldered blackbird among 
the reeds of a small marsh back of the dunes. 
Away went the blackbird with a startled cackle, 
the hawk in hot pursuit. 

Bib-neck saw it all from his lookout tower on 
the top of a dune. He beheld his marsh neighbor 
when first he flew, and saw him at intervals dur- 
ing the game of dodging which followed. He often 
saw the red epaulets of the blackbird twinkle in 
the sunlight, and at times the flash of light on the 
upturned flanges of the hawk's wings as it dived 
and twisted in the race. It was all so new and 
fearful and exciting to him that he fairiy danced 
with nervousness. The game was a short one, for 
the small bird was no match for his foe. 

As the blackbird was in the act of darting into 
a clump of sea oats, a long, yellow foot with claws 
sharp as needles closed down upon him, and one 
shrill cry told that the end had come. There on 
some driftwood the hawk stood, and holding its 
prey with its feet, reached down with its long, 
curved beak, and the midday meal began. 
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THE CHILDHOOD OF BIB-NECK 
Part II 

The young plovers grew very rapidly both in 
stature and in wisdom, so that before the autumn 
came they were as large, if not as wise, as their 
parents. During the latter part of the summer 
many other birds, some larger and some smaller 
than the plovers, began to appear on the beaches. 

At night numbers of feathered forms appeared 
to be flying southward overhead, and strange voices 
called to each other out of the sky. 

All these sights seemed very new and wonderful 
to Bib-neck, and yet the forefathers of these birds 
had been acting in the same way for thousands of 
years. It seemed that no bird wanted to be alone, 
and all kept in flocks as far as possible. Bib-neck 
began to catch some of the same spirit, and once 
or twice when a flock of semi-palmated plovers flew 
by, he joined them, and fed with them for half a 
day. But for the most part he stayed by himself 
or in company with his parents and sisters. 

There were also thereabouts some tall, yellow- 
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legged birds which had loud, clear voices, and 
when they called all could hear, from the edge of 
the breakers up to the dunes and beyond. The 
yellow-legs were the sentinels, and were always the 
first to see the approach of an enemy. When the 
clear whistling danger call of the yellow-legs came 
down on the wind, the beach birds gathered them- 
selves for a sudden dash ; for in flight, rather than 
in crouching, their chief safety now lay. Men 
with guns were the foes most to be feared at this 
season. 

There came a day which they all had cause 
to remember. One morning the shrill warning 
flute of the yellow-legs suddenly rang out and 
sounded again and again. These birds had arisen 
from the sand and were flying swiftly down the 
beach, calling to everybody that danger was abroad. 
The distant discharge of a gun was followed in a 
few seconds by flocks of birds hurrying down the 
shore. Running to the top of his favorite dune, 
Bib-neck saw four or five men with guns, coming 
at a distance. They wore leggins, and each carried 
a hunting bag, for they were sportsmen from the 
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yacht which the evening before had dropped 
anchor in the bight of the cape. 

On they came with bang after- bang of the ter- 
rible guns. The birds rose before them and 
whirled away in swarms. One at a time the 
hunters dropped behind each other and hid them- 
selves among the dunes. At last only one man 
was in sight far down the shore. 

This wet beach, with its shallow pools here and 
there left by the receding tides, was a favorite 
feeding place for the^ birds, and they were loath 
to leave it. So, after being driven to the extrem- 
ity of their range by the solitary hunter, many 
flocks circled him and turned again up the beach. 
This quickly brought them within range of one of 
the concealed hunters; and then another, and a 
few moments later still another was shooting into 
their midst. 

Back and forth, up and down, the terrified birds 
flew, calling and calling constantly, while through 
it all ever sounded the danger cries of the faithful 
yellow-legs. Every way the flocks turned they en- 
countered a gun whose discharge tore murderously 
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through their ranks. For many hours this killing 
continued, and when at length the hunters went 
their way, they carried with them long strings of 
birds, as well as full hunting bags. 

Many were shot and fell, but the hunters failed 
to find them. Bib-neck saw a wounded one that 
flew out over the breakers, *sink lower and lower 
until it fell. For a time it rode the waves, but 
these at length beat out its life ; and long after 
the gunners had gone he watched its small white 
body as it rose and fell on the billows, drifting 
out to sea. 

Soon after this a flock of large, fine-looking birds 
was seen feeding on the beach. If the did plovers 
had really known, they might have told their chil- 
dren that these birds were plovers also, their rela- 
tives, the black-bellied plovers who live in the far 
north and were now on their way south, like so 
many other birds, to spend the winter months. 
The sight of these birds stirred Bib-neck's spirit 
the more, for a great longing had grown in his 
mind to fly away to the southward with the 
migrating multitudes. 
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One evening a company of sandpipers and 
plovers came flying overhead. They called and 
piped so loudly that the plover family thought it 
was time for them to heed the warning. So they 
arose from the beach and, bidding farewell to the 
waves and the dunes and the nodding sea oats, 
joined the travelers, • and soon all were lost to 
view, flying southward, southward toward the 
shores of perpetual summer. 



THE STARFISH TAKES A SUMMER JOURNEY 

Once there was a little starfish who had five 
fingers and five eyes, — one at the end of each 
finger, — so that he might be said to have at least 
one power at his finger's end. And he had, I can't 
tell you how many little feet ; but being without 
legs, you see, he couldn't be expected to walk very 
fast. The feet couldn't move one before the other 
as yours do — they could only cling like little 
suckers, by which he pulled himself slowly along 
from place to place ; nevertheless he was very 
proud of this accomplishment, and sometimes this 
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pride led hini to an unjust contempt for his neigh- 
bors, as vou will see bv and bv. 

He was very particular about his eating, and, 
besides his mouth, which lav in the center of his 
body, he had a little scariet-colored sieve, through 
which he strained the water he drank, for he 
couldn't think of taking in common sea water, 
with everything that might be floating in it- 
That would do for crabs and lobsters and other 
common people; but anybody who weal's such a 
lovely purple coat, and has brothei-s and sisters 
dressed in crimson, feels a little above such living. 

Now, one day, this starfish set out on a summer 
journey, — not to the seashore where you and I 
went last year; of course not, for he was there 
already ; no, he thought he would go to the moun- 
tains. He could not go to the Rocky Mountains, 
nor to the Catskill Mountains, nor the White 
Mountains, for with all his accomplishments he 
had not yet learned to live in any drier place than 
a pool among the rocks, or the very wettest sand 
at low tide ; so if he traveled to the mountains it 
must be to the mountains of the sea. 
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Perhaps you don't know that there are moun- 
tains in the sea. I have seen them, however, and 
I think you have too — at least their tops, if 
nothing more. What is that little rocky ledge, 
where the lighthouse stands, but the stony top of 
a hill rising from the bottom of the sea? And 
what are the pretty green islands, with their clus- 
ters of trees and grassy slopes, but the summits 
of hills lifted out of the water ? 

In many parts of the sea, where the water is 
deep, there are hills and even high mountains. 
Their tops do not reach the surface, and we 
should not know where they are, were it not that 
the sailors, in measuring the depth of the sea, 
sometimes sail right over these mountain tops, 
and touch them with their sounding lines. 

The starfish set out one day, about five hundred 
years ago, to visit some of these mountains of the 
sea. If he had depended upon his own feet for 
getting there, it would have taken him till this 
day, I verily believe, but he no more thought of 
walking there than you or I would think of walk- 
ing to China. You shall see how he traveled. 
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A great train was coming down from the north- 
ern seas ; not a railroad train, but a water train, 
sweeping on like a river in the sea ; its track lay 
along near the bottom of the ocean, and above, yon 
could see no sign of it, any more than you can see 
the cars while they go through the tunnel under 
the street. 

The principal passengers by this train were ice- 
bergs, who were in the habit of coming down on 
it every year, in order to reduce their weight by a 
little exercise; for they grow so very large and 
heavy up there in the North every winter, that 
some sort of treatment is really necessary to them 
when summer comes. I only call the icebergs the 
principal passengers because they take up so much 
room ; for thousands and millions of other travel- 
ers come with them — from the white bears asleep 
on the icebergs, that are brought away quite 
against their will, to the tiniest little creatures 
rocking in the cradles of the ripples, or clinging 
to the delicate branches of the sea mosses. 

I said you could see no sign of the great water 
train from above; that was not quite true, for 
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many of the icebergs are tall enough to lift their 
heads far up into the air and shine with a cold, 
glittering splendor in the sunlight ; and you can 
tell by the course in which they sail, which way 
the train is going deep down in the sea. 

The starfish took passage on this ttain. He 
didn't start at the beginning of the road, but got 
in at one of the way stations, somewhere off Cape 
Cod, fell in with some friends going south, and 
had altogether a pleasant trip of it. No weari- 
some stopping places to feed either engine or 
passengers ; for this train moves by a power that 
needs no feeding on the way, and the passfengers 
are much in the habit of eating their felloW-trav- 
elers by way of frequent luncheons. 

In the course of a few weeks, our five-fingered 
traveler was safely dropped in the Caribbean Sea ; 
and if you do not know where that sea is, I wish 
you would take your map of North America and 
find it, and then you can see the course of the 
journey and understand the story better. This 
Caribbean Sea is as full of mountains as New 
Hampshire and Vermont are, but none of them 
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has a cap of snow like that which Mount Wash- 
ington sometimes wears. 

•Now the starfish is floating in the warm, soft 
water among the mountains, turning up first one 
eye and then another, to see the wonders about 
him, or looking all around, before and behind and 
both ways at once, — as you can't do if you try 
ever so hard, — while his fifth eye is on the look- 
out for sharks. He meets with a soft, little body, 
much smaller than himself and not half so hand- 
somely dressed, who invites him to visit her rela- 
tives, who live by millions, in this mountain 
region. '' And come quickly, if you please, '^ she 
says, **for I begin to feel as if I must fix myself 
somewhere, and I should like, if possible, to settle 
down near my brothers and sisters on the Ron- 
cador Bank.'' 

THE CORAL GROVE 

Deep in the wave is a coral grove, 
Where the purple mullet and goldfish rove ; 
Where the sea flower spreads its leaves of blue 
That never are wet with falling dew, 
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But in bright and changeful beauty shine, 
Far down in the green and glassy brine. 

The floor is of sand, like the mountain drift ; 

And the pearl shells spangle the flinty snow ; 

From coral rocks the sea jjlants lift 

Their boughs where the tides and billows flow. 

The water is calm and still below, 

For the winds and waves are absent there ; 

And the sands are bright as the stars that glow 

In the motionless fields of upper air. 

There, with its waving blade of green. 

The sea flag streams through the silent water ; 

And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 

To blush like a banner bathed in slaughter. 

There, with a light and easy motion. 

The fan coral sweeps through the clear, deep sea ; 

And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean 

Are bending like corn on the upland lea ; 

And life, in rare and beautiful forms. 

Is sporting amid those bowers of stone. 

And is safe when the wrathful spirit of storms 

Has made the top of the wave his own. 
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And when the ship from his fury flies, 
Where the myriad voices of Ocean roar ; 
When the wind god frowns in the murky skies. 
And demons are waiting the wreck on shore, — 
Then, far below, in the peaceful sea. 
The purple mullet and goldfish rove. 
While the waters murmur tranquilly 
Through the bending twigs of the coral grove. 



THE LAND OF COTTON 

" I wish I was in de land ob cotton ; 
Old times dar am not forgotten. 
Look away 1 look away I look away 1 Dixie land." 

Dinah, in the laundry, was singing the familiar 
song, as she carefully ironed the dainty aprons 
which were' to go into Margie's trunk. Margie 
herself, coming into the laundry for some of the 
freshly ironed clothes, caught up the tune,, and 
was still humnjing it when she entered the sitting 
room where her mother was finishing a pretty 
shirt waist. 
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''Where is 'the land of cotton/ mother," she 
asked, "and liow did it get its name?'' 

"The first question is easily answered," replied 
her mother, "for to-morrow we start on our visit 
to Aunt Helen, whose home is in Mississippi, one 
of the cotton states. But I am going to wait until 
we get there to see whether you can find the 
answer to your other question." 

After a night in the sleeper, a new experience 
for Margie, she awoke early, and began to look 
eagerly for the cotton fields, which her mother told 
her she would soon see. 

After watching her for a while, her mother said 
quietly, " Haven't you found your cotton fields 
yet? They are all around you." Margie looked 
again, but she could see only fields of low, green 
plants with white flowers. Then she looked at 
her own pretty shirt waist, and wondered how one 
grew from the other. But her mother refused to 
answer questions, saying, " Wait and see." 

When they reached Aunt Helen's, Margie found 
that she would have many chances to find out the 
secrets of cotton, for Uncle Fred was the owner of 
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a great plantation. One of her discoveries was 
that the pretty white blossom of Monday was pink 
or purple on Tuesday. But the dainty flower had 
but a short life, dropping to pieces at the end of 
the second day, leaving only a tiny pod about the 
size of a bean. 

Margie watched this pod with great interest, 
until in about six weeks it had grown to be almost 
as large as a peach. Then, one morning, when she 
ran out of doors, a wonderful sight met her eyes. 
All over the field the pods had burst open, each 
showing a soft puff of cotton down, as white as 
snow. This light, woolly substance kept the little 
seeds dry and warm. 

Soon the cotton pickers began their work, and 
Margie spent most of the morning watching the 
negro men, women, and children pass up and 
down, gathering the soft, snowy fibers, and heap- 
ing high the baskets or bags which they carried. 

But the sun was shining now with great force, 
and after picking several pods for herself, Margie 
took them back to the cool piazza, where her 
mother and Aunt Helen were sitting. 
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As she played with the soft bolls, she felt the 
hard seeds within them. 

'' How do they get the seeds out, mother? " she 
asked. "Please tell me all about iV^ So her 
mother told her the rest of the story. 

" You know, Margie, that Columbus found cotton 
growing in the West India Islands on his first voy- 
age, but it was many years later before it began 
to be cultivftted in what is now the United States. 
It soon became a profitable industry, but the task 
of getting the seeds out was a very slow one. It 
took one man an entire day to remove the seeds 
from a single pound of cotton. 

'' But in 1793 Eli Whitney, a young man from 
New England who had been a teacher in Georgia, 
invented a machine which would pull the cotton 
between rollers through which the seeds could not 
pass. By the use of this new invention, a man 
could clean two hundred pounds a day instead of 
one. 

'' This was, of course, a great advantage to the 
cotton-growing section, and since then the cultiva- 
tion of cotton has increased so steadily that the 
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United States now produces four fifths of the cot- 
ton growji in the world. The cotton crop of our 
country each year is worth about five times as 
much as the gold min^d during the same time. 
All the Southern states raise it, the great state of 
Texas producing more than any ottier. 

'' But the rest of the cotton plant is not wasted. 
The seeds are made into oil, meal, cottolene, and 
soap, while the stalks furnish cattle food and 
fertilizers. 

'* The South is beginning to manufacture some 
of its own cotton, but the largest factories are in 
the North. When we get home, I will take you 
through one. 

'' Now do you see why the South is called the 
'land of cotton,' and why the people so often say 
' Cotton is king ' ? '' 

'* Yes,'' answered Margie, ** and as a king may 
tell his subjects what to do, I suppose that is 
what Aunt Helen means when she says she 
will come to see us this fall if the* cotton crop 
is good." 

Her mother laughed as she replied, '' Yes ; and 
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as there is every prospect of an unusually good 
crop, I think Aunt Helen will be with us when we 
go to the factory to find the end of this long spool 
of cotton/' • 



PEANUTS AND THEIR USES 

'' Peanuts ! Peanuts ! Fresh roasted peanuts, 
only five cents a pint! " shriek the men at the 

peanut stands to the peo- 
ple going into the big 
circus tent. 

'' Peanuts, mister ? Buy 
them for the elephants. 
""j^ Buy them for the parrots. 
Buy them for the chil- 
dren/' yell the boys who 
dodge in and out of the 
crowd. '' Only five cents 
a pint ! " 

Where do all the pear 
nuts come from? 
Some from South Africa, where the elephant, the 
giraffe, the hippopotamus, and the hyena live ; 
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and some from South America, where the jaguar, 
the armadillo, and the boa constrictor live. 

The American peanuts are said to be the de- 
scendants of some Spanish ones which were 
brought over by the follow^ers of Columbus. They 
grew so well in the light southern soil, that now 
the states of North Carolina, Virginia and Tennes- 
see grow so many more than we heed for home 
use, that large quantities are exported to Europe. 

''Five cents a pint! Only five cents a pint! '' 
yell the boys. 

I wonder if they know that over ten millions of 
dollars are made from the peanut crop every year ? 

One factory in the Southern states handles over 
tw^enty tons daily. You can see how much money 
is made by one day's receipts, if you can solve 
this problem : — 

235 gal. of refined oil @ fl.OO per gal. 

175 gal. of crude oil @ .50 per gal. 

3680 lb. of flour and meal @ .02 per lb. 

3300 lb. of feed stalk @ .60percwt. 

Have you ever seen a peanut plant growing ? 
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A curious thing about it is, that when the little 
yellow flower falls, the pod does not continue to 
grow and ripen in the open air as bean pods and 
pea pods do. Instead of that, the stalks which 
bear the pods turn downward, growing longer and 
longer, until they reach the ground and push their 
pods below the surface to ripen. If by any acci- 
dent they fail to get into the earth, they never 
ripen. 

Isn't this a strange way for a plant to act ? 

Perhaps you think it deserves a place in the 
circus with other queer things from different parts 
of the world. 

The boys seem to think so. *' Peanuts! Peanuts! 
Fresh-roasted peanuts, only five cents a pint ! " 



HER LITTLE SISTER POLLY 
Part I 

'' Now good-by, Polly, good-by. I am going off 
on the bayou in the oyster boat with Lola Vance, 
and I expect to be gone all day, so I want you to 
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be real good; now don't screech or squawk, or 
scream, or make any noise and wake up Aunt 
Letty. And don't you go into the house and 
pull all the stuffing out of the furniture, or chew 
the piano legs, or bite holes in the carpet, or eat 
the buttons off Aunt Letty' s shoes, or do anything 
bad. Do you hear, Polly ? " 

These orders, half-entreating, half-commanding, 
came from a little girl about eight years old ; she 
was standing on tiptoe before the high, swinging 
perch of a great, green parrot. 

She was an odd little creature. Small as she 
was, she managed somehow to look too large for 
her clothes. Her brown and white polka dot dress 
was decidedly short, and too tight in the waist, 
with sleeves barely reaching to her elbows. Her 
brown hair was plaited in two tight little braids, 
and the front locks were drawn up through the 
brim of a flat, brown straw hat, and braided and 
twisted into a topknot — for the purpose of keep- 
ing the hat in place. A pair of brown eyes looked 
out from a brown little face, and so, all together, 
she was a very brown little girl, indeed as brown 
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as Polly was green. But Polly had a yellow head 
and wings and tail tipped with the most brilliant 
and varied colors. She was a fine bird, and she 
knew it. 

"Pretty Polly! Nice Polly! Good Polly! '' said 
Polly, flapping her wings and turning and twisting 
her little head coaxingly toward the child, who 
reached up to imprint a kiss on her curved and 
glossy beak. 

'' Yes, Polly, I know you mean to be good,'' said 
Pixey, '' but you see you forget, and you screech 
and squawk so sometimes that it gives Aunt Letty 
a headache, and she doesn't like you much, any- 
way. She went to a party last night over to the 
Vance's, and so she's sleeping late this morning, 
and we mustn't disturb her. We've got to be 
pretty good now or we'll be sent away, you and I, 
way 'up North,' to some place where they put 
little girls in strait-jackets, and they don't like 
Polly birds, and we don't know what might hap- 
pen to us. It's an awful place. That's what 
auntie says. Anyway, we'd better keep quiet, for 
we don't want to go, do we ? " 




*WANT TO GO — WANT TO GO I '* SAID POLLY 
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''Want to go — want to go!'' said Polly, flap- 
ping her wings expectantly. 

'' Oh, no, no, Polly ; you don't know what you 
are saying. Among all those dreadfuL aunts? 
Well, I don't want to go, anyway, and you 
wouldn't either, if you knew." 

And Pixey started off down the path, through 
the great magnolia trees, toward the bayou glisten- 
ing and rippling in the morning sunlight outside 
the high iron fence at the farther end of the 
grove. 

''Want to go, want to go, want to, go!" cried 
Polly, flapping her wings vigorously, and swaying 
her body to and fro and up and down, with a baf- 
fled effort at flying; for as Polly stretched her 
wings, the fact became revealed that^ while one of 
them was symmetrical and whole, the other bore 
evidence of the cruel scissors. 

"Hush, Polly," Pixey called back softly, glanc- 
ing anxiously up at the closed shutters of her 
aunt's room. The shutters were suddenly thrown 
back, and a pretty but much tumbled blond head 
made its appearance. 
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*'Pixey, Pixey, where are you?" called a sweet 
but petulant voice. 

''Here, Aunt Letty," answered Pixey, coming 
under the window and looking up. 

'' Do, for mercy's sake, Pixey, take that awful 
bird away. She waked me up at five o'clock this 
morning with her everlasting chatter, and I haven't 
slept a wink since. Take her off to one of the 
cabins — anywhere, so she won't disturb me any 
more to-day." The blond head disappeared and 
the shutter closed. 

** There, now ! just see what you've done ! Waked 
Aunt Letty up at five o'clock in the morning! 
How could you be so thoughtless? Come along 
with me now, down to old auntie's cabin, and stay 
till I get back. We've got to keep out of Aunt 
Letty's way, or we'll get sent away. I'll go off 
to-day, and you keep quiet; perhaps Aunt Letty 
will forget all about sending us away. It depends 
on how you act, Polly. Now, remember! " 

So Pixey trotted off with Polly on her finger, 
down to old auntie's cabin. 

'' Oh, Aunt Chloe, you'll have to take care of 
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her for me to-day. I'm going crawfishing with 
Lola/' 

And Pixey ran away down the path, through 
the magnolia trees, Polly screaming after her, 
** Pixey, Pixey! Come back! Polly w^ant to 
go!" But Pixey ran on until she reached the 
great double gateway ; she passed out, crossed the 
street, and stood upon the little wharf, waiting- for 
Lola and the oyster boat which was to take them 
on their trip. 

The oyster boat came along at last; and the 
oysterman, a young fisherman, good-naturedly 
took them aboard, gave them all the oysters they 
could eat, breaking the shells himself; he was, 
in fact, as good and as kind as an oysterman 
could be. 

It was on their way home that Pixey confided 
to Lola her troubles concerning Polly's wayward 
behavior of late, and the possibility of being sent 
away altogether. Then she began to wonder if 
Polly were in mischief, and to wish she were at 
home. The boat was going very slowly, but there 
was Bayside at last. 
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HER LITTLE SISTER POLLY 
Part II 

PiXEY hastened to the house, and as she drew 
near she heard Polly, from her aunt^s room, cry- 
ing lustily^ *'Bad Polly -^ bad Polly! Poor, bad 
Polly/' 

Pixey at once, knew that Polly had been in mis- 
chief. With a beating heart she quickened her 
steps into a run. At the door of her aunt's room, 
she paused. Aunt Letty's room was usually in 
disorder, but to-day it was a veritable chaos. 

The dressing case had been swept clean, all the 
toilet articles strewn about the floor, — everything 
bore. witness of Polly' ^ destructive powers, Polly 
herself was under the wardrobe, — her usual place 
of retirement in times of peril or disgrace, — and 
was pouring forth her lamentations with noisy 
energy. . 

In the middle of the room was Aunt Letty. 
" Just look what your Polly has done! '' she began. 
''That pink satin slipper, which I never wore but 
once, the toe chewed oflf, and my lace handkerchief. 
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— torn to pieces! And the lace collar that your 
Uncle Hal brought to me from Paris utterly ruined ! 
And the pearls picked out of my ring! and the 
buttons pulled off every shoe IVe got. Oh, you 
little wretch ! " And she started for the wardrobe, 
with slipper uplifted. 

Polly had stopped crying upon Pixey's arrival, 
and had ventured out to place herself under the 
protection of her faithful friend. She was indeed 
a comical ^ight. Her green feathers were sprinkled 
with the contents of the powder box, which had 
evidently fallen upon her. She started for Pixey, 
but at sight of the slipper she suddenly changed 
her mind, and scampered back into her hiding 
place. The slipper hit the tip end of her tail, and 
Polly gave an angry growl. 

'* Look out there! what you 'bout? Go 'way, 
go 'way, go 'way ! " she cried indignantly. ''Polly 
mad, Polly mad, Polly mad." 

''I declare, Pixey," said Aunt Letty, as she 
threw herself into a chair, '' I can't stand this any 
longer. I've had you and Polly now two years, 
and I think it's time some of the other aunts were 
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having you. If it were just you, Pixey, I wouldn't 
mind, but your Polly will drive me crazy. And I 
do think, if I say it myself, I've been a saint, a 
perfect angel, about that bird. There isn't a piece 
of furniture in the house that she hasn't chewed. 
She has made holes in the carpets and the lace 
curtains, and in the tablecloths and napkins, and 
eaten the buttons off my shoes, and last night she 
ate a hole right through the crown of your' Uncle 
Edward's silk hat, and he is furious about it. But 
this last is just too much. Now isn't it, Pixey?" 

*' Y-yes," Pixey admitted sorrowfully, *^but she 
doesn't mean to be bad. Aunt Letty, and, besides, 
she never was so bad as this before, — ^not so much, 
you know, all at once. ' But I won't go fishing any 
more ; I'll stay at home and watch her all the 
time, if you'll just forgive her this time." 

After supper Aunt Letty said, *' Pixey, we've 
been talking it over, your Uncle Edward and I, 
and we've decided that if you will give up Polly, 
and let us send her away, you can stay with 
us, and not go away at all." 

''Give up Polly — my little sister Polly?" 
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Pixey looked at her aunt in open-eyed astonish- 
ment. ''Why, Aunt Letty, what can you be 
thinking of?'' 

''Now, see here, Pixey,'' said Uncle Edward, 
"be a sensible little girl, and listen to reason. 
We don't want to send you away. You are really 
a nice little girl, and we should like to keep you, 
but we just can't stand Polly any longer. Now, 
just let us send Polly off, and you stay. Say now, 
Pixey, won't you?" 

Pixey drew herself up to her full height and 
turned upon her uncle in a blaze of indignation. 

"Send my Polly away? No, Uncle Edward, 
no! If you send my Polly away, you send me 
too. I go with my Polly." 

" Want to go — want to go — want to go," cried 
Polly through the open window. 

" Yes," answered Pixey, with a sudden flush of 
enthusiasm, " we want to go." 

And so it was finally settled that Polly and 
Pixey were to go. They were all very kind to her 
that evening, and Uncle Hal told her wonderful 
stories about the snow and the ice, and the fields 
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and the houses all covered with white. He had told 
it many times before, but somehow it had never 
seemed so real as now. So Pixey began to feel 
somewhat reconciled, though her heart was still 
very sore. 

But that night, in the dark, after she had gone 
to bed, the anxious fears came back. Touching 
Polly's cage, which always stood by her bedside, 
she whispered, '' Polly, do you really want to go? " 

'* Want to go — want to go ! " answered Polly. 

"All right,. Polly,'' laughed Pixey, softly, "then 
we'll go. Good night, Polly." 

" Good night, Pixey," said Polly, "good night." 

Then Pixey turned over on her pillow and soon 
fell asleep, to dream of the strange country where 
Polly " wanted to go." 



THE KING OF GLORY 

Lift up your heads, ye gates ; 
And be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors ; 
And the King of glory shall come in. 
Who is this King of glory ? 
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The Lord strong and mighty, 

The Lord mighty in battle. 

Lift up your heads, ye gates ; 

Even lift them up, ye everlasting doors ; 

And the King of glory shall come in. 

Who is this King of glory ? 

TIhe liord of hosts. 

He is the King of glory. 



THE CHILDREN OF THE FLOOD 

Long before the children of men came to their 
earthly dwellings, when the granite floors had been 
laid, but before the green carpets and draperies 
had been added, or the bright flowers set in their 
places, the All-Father said to his servants, *' Who 
will fashion this rocky wilderness into an abode 
fit for my children ? '' 

''I,'^ said Frost, ** will break up the solid fields 
into pebbles that poor little man will be able to 
manage when he comes.'' 

*' And I,'' said Flood, '' will wash away some of 
the traces of my brother's rough work, and will 
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open channels and shape valleys where rivers may 
run and men may live.'' 

"We/' said the little Streams, *'will chisel out 
the mountain sides into beautiful forms and will 
take tribute of the rocks to make rich gardens and 
fields where man may raise his food." 

" And we," said the Rivers, '' will gather up the 
treasures of the brooks into our broad bosoms and 
spread them out in the valleys, where cities will be 
built and the busy life of man will find its best 
abode about our banks." 

So all the Children of the Flood began their 
work in the world. The rough rocks gave up to 
them their treasures, and these were spread out 
along the valleys, making smooth ledges for roads, 
and broad intervales for meadows and grain fields. 

Soon gray lichens began to dot the rocks, and 
beautiful mosses to embroider the banks, and mul- 
titudes of green, growing things thronged by the 
sides of the brooks ; for they loved the faithful, 
busy workers who were toiling so hard for the com- 
ing creatures whom they had never seen. And 
the mosses were not long alone ; for graceful, 
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pointed ferns appeared and overshadowed the 
mosses, ^nd presently shrubs and thickets grew 
up and overshadowed the ferns, and tall trees 
lifted their green arches into the air, and over- 
roofed the shrubs ; and they all lived together in 
peace, and drew life from the Children of the Flood 
who brought them food constantly from the sides 
of the mountains. 

Being filled with this spirit of service and good 
will, it naturally happened that the abodes of the 
mountain brooks became the loveliest places in all 
the world; and after the children of men had 
come to their home and had begun to find out its 
hidden beauties, there were no places that they 
loved more to visit than the shady water courses in 
the forest. 

None of the forces that inhabit the earth have 
ever performed more willing and various service 
for man than the Children of the Flood. Dwell- 
ing in the secret places of the hills, they feed the 
ponds and lakes through all the summer drought ; 
and if only a channel is laid for them, they will 
rush down to great cities and flow through little 
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underground paths into every house, carrying 
purity and health to all who will accept the gift. 

Moreover, they are the greatest manufacturers 
in the world. Wherever there is a wheel to be 
turned, some little mountain brook is ready to 
put his shoulder to it. They saw logs, plane the 
planks, knit stockings, weave cloth, print calico 
and make paper ; in short, there is no end to the 
things they do. 

But, with all the burdens they bear, they never 
lose their beauty or happiness ; indeed, never do 
they beam so brightly, sing so merrily, or clothe 
themselves in such airy garments of spray, as 
when they are most busily employed. 



PRUINOSA AND HER COUSIN 

Pruinosa is a cicada. 

She objects very much to being called a locust, 
for a locust is a grasshopper, while she is a harvest 
fly, a very different kind of an insect. 

It is her father that makes such a harsh, rat- 
tling noise in the trees, when we say, '' dear, 
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there goes a locust; it will be hotter than ever 
to-morrow/' But remember it is a cicada, not a 
locust, which plays weather prophet. I say this 
for him, because he, too, objects to being called by 
a wrong name. 

Pruinosa is only 
one of a large fam- 
ily of children. Her 
mother laid between 
four and five hun- 
dred eggs in differ- 
ent nests, which she 
made by slitting the 
bark of a tree with 
a sharp, little sword 
in her body. 

When Pruinosa 
was about six weeks 
old, she came out of 

her egg. She did not look at all as she does 
now. She was a tiny grub with six legs, two 
little humps on her shoulders, and a long, suck- 
ing beak. 




CICADA 




MEADOW GRASSHOPPER 
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ShiB played around on the leaves for a short time, 
but when she saw all of her brothers and sisters 
crawl out to the end of the branch and drop to the 
ground, she plucked up her 
courage, gave a great leap and 
landed, safe and sound. Still 
following the example of the 
other cicadas, she began to 
burrow into the ground. 

I do not know how far down she went, but 
some cicadas burrow ten or twelve feet below 
the earth. 

She lived there summer and winter for a year at 
least, burrowing back and forth among the roots 
of plants and trees, taking 
long, deep drinks of sap from 
them with her piercing and ^-^^^y^-y^>:i[;;:^::<^^^ --■ 
sucking beak. But she slept short-horned grass- 
a great deal of the time. 

By and by the little humps on her shoulders 
changed to wings. 

'' Something will surely happen now,'' she 
thought. 
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She was right, and her instinct told her what 
to do. 

She began to creep up the side of her burrow 
one day in July. Up, up, she went; when she 
reached the surface, she followed some other cica- 
das to an old apple tree. She climbed halfway 
up, when a strange thing happened. 

While clinging securely to the bark with her 
strong, clawlike legs, her skin split open down the 
back. She made a discovery : she had been living 
in a shell, but the shell had cracked. 

She pushed her head out, drawing her body after 
it, and wriggled until her wings and legs were 
free. 

She took a last look at the shell in which she 
had lived so long, and flew away to enjoy herself 
in the air, leaving the empty shell clinging to the 
tree trunk. 

If you find it, please do not call it a locust shell, 
for you will hurt her feelings if you do. 

Pruinosa has a cousin, whose name is Septem- 
decim, or you may call him the Seventeen Tear 
Locust, if it pleases you better. 
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He is supposed to spend seventeen years of his 
life underground. Whether he does or not, I can- 
not tell you, but I know he has caused a great deal 
of arguing and quarreling between people who 
believe he does, and others who believe he does 
not. 

Tou will be sure to know him if you see him, 
for he is smaller than Pruinosa, and has his wings 
trimmed with red instead of green. Sometime 
the question about him may be settled by some 
one who is patient enough to observe him for 
seventeen years. 

TRUE LOCUSTS 

*' And the locusts went up over all the land of 
Egypt, and rested in all the coasts of Egypt : very 
grievous were they; before them there were no 
such locusts as they, neither after them shall 
there be such. 

'' For they covered the face of the whole earth, 
so that the land was darkened ; and they did eat 
every herb of the land, and all the fruit of the 
trees which the hail had left : and there remained 
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not any green thing in the trees or in the herbs of 
the field, through all the land of Egypt.'' 

The true locusts spoken of in the Bible and the 
locusts which cause such destruction to the grain- 
fields in the far West are really grasshoppef's. 

How could the cicada or harvest fly cause so 
much damage? It has no jaws; it cannot bite 
the tenderest leaf; its beak is useful only in 
sucking sap. 

But the true locust or grasshopper is a biting 
insect ; it has two horny jaws with little notches, 
which look like teeth along tlie edges. When it 
eats, it moves its jaws sideways instead of up and 
down. 

It is a happy, cheerful little creature as we see 
it hopping or flying around the summer fields and 
meadows, with the crickets, katydids and other 
insects. It seems very innocent and harmless. 

But sometimes these same creatures gather in 
swarms, and fly through the air, darkening the 
sun like a cloud. The farmer dreads them, for, 
alighting on his corn or wheat fields, they eat not 
only his grain, but the grass, vegetables, fruit and 
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every living green thing — just as they did in the 
Bible story. 

But there are some people who like to see the 
locusts coming. 

The Arabs roast them over hot fires, steep them 
in butter, and consider them great delicacies. 
Some of the people of Africa dry them on their 
roofs, and eat them, either smoked or broiled. 
The Hottentots dry them and grind them into a 
kind of meal, from which cakes are made, and 
merchants sell them in their shops at low prices. 

The Indians are the only people in America who 
like to eat them, but American chickens and sheep 
are said to be very fond of grasshopper diet. 



A RIDDLE 



rM;a strange contradiction ; I'm new and I'm old, 
I'm often in tatters and oft decked with gold. 
Though I never could read, yet lettered I'm found; 
Though blind, I enlighten; though loose, I am 

bound, 
I'm always in black, and I'm always in white ; 
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rm grave and Fm gay, I am heavy and light — 
In form, too, I differ, — I'm thick and Fm thin, 
IVe no flesh and no bones, yet Fm covered with 

skin ; • 

Fve more points than the compass, more stops 

. than the flute ; 
I sing without voice, without speaking confute, 
Fm English, Fm German, I'm French and Fm 

Dutch ; 
Some love me too fondly, some slight me too 

much ; 
I often die soon, though I sometimes live ages. 
And no monarch alive has so many pages. 
(Answer : A book.) 



THE BOOK OF POOR THINGS 

Leonard and his father were seated side by 
side q.t a table in the library. The dog lay at their 
feet. 

They were very busy, the master of the house 
working under Leonard's direction, who, issuing 
his orders from his wheel chair, was so full of 
anxiety and importance that when Lady Jane 
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opened the library door, he knitted his brow and 
put up one thin little hand in a comically old- 
fashioned manner. 

'' I>}n't make any disturbance, mother dear, if 
you please. Father and I are very much en- 
gaged/' 

'' Don't you think, Len, it would be kind to let 
poor mother see what we are doing, and tell her 
about it?" 

Leonard pondered an instant. 

^^ Well — I don't mind."- 

Then, as his mother's arm came round him, he 
added impetuously : — 

''Yes, I should like to. You can show, father 
dear, and Fll do all the explaining." 

The master of the house displayed some sheets 
of paper, tied with ribbon, which already con- 
tained a good deal of his handiwork, including a 
finely illuminated capital L on the title-page, 

''It is to be called the 'Book of Poor Things,' 
mother dear. We're doing it in bits first ; then it 
will be bound. It's a collection — a collection of 
Poor Things who've been hurt, like me ; or blind 
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like the organ tuner ; or had their heads — no, not 
their heads, they couldn't go on doing things after 
that — had their legs or their arms chopped off in 
battle, and are very good and brave about it, and 
manage very, very nearly as well as people who 
have got nothing the matter with them. 

'* We shall put in only brave Poor Things; not 
cowardly Poor Things. It was all my idea, only 
father is doing the ruling, and printing, and illu- 
minating for me. I thought of it when the organ 
tuner was here." 

'' The organ tuner? '' 

''Yes, I heard the organ, and I made James 
carry me in, and put me in the armchair close to 
the organ. And the tuner was tuning, and he 
looked round, and James said, ' It's the young 
gentleman ' ; and the tuner said, ' Good morning, 
sir,' and I said, 'Good morning, tuner; go on 
tuning, please, for I want to see you do it.' And 
he went on ; and he dropped a tin thing on to the 
floor ; and he got down to look for it, and he felt 
about in such a funny way that I burst out laugh- 
ing. I didn't mean to be rude ; I couldn't help it 
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And I said : ' Can't you see it ? It's just under the 
table.' And he said, 'I can't see anything, sir; 
I'm stone blind.' And he said perhaps I would 
be kind enough to give it to him. 

''I said I was very sorry, but I hadn't got my 
crutches, and so I couldn't get out of my chair 
without some one to help me. And he was so 
awfully sorry for me, you can't think ! He said 
he didn't know I was more afflicted than he was ; 
but I was awfully sorry for him, for I've tried 
shutting my eyes, and you can bear it just a min- 
ute, but then you must open them to see again. 
And I said, 'How can you do anything when you 
see nothing but blackness all along ? ' And he 
says he can do well enough as long as he's 
spared the use of his limbs to earn his own 
livelihood. 

'^ ' Are there any more blind men,' I said, ^that 
earn their own livelihood? I wish I could earn 
mine!' And he said, 'There are a good many 
blind tuners, sir.' Then I said, ' Go on tuning, 
please ; I like to hear you do it.' And he went 
on, and I did like him so much. 
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''Do you know the blind tuner, mother dear? 
And don't you like him very much ? I think he 
is just what you think very good, and I think it 
nearly as brave as a battle to be afflicted and go 
on earning your own livelihood when you can see 
nothing buf blackness all along. Poor man ! " 

'' I do think it very good of him, my darling, 
and very brave." 

*' I knew you would. And then I thought per- 
haps there are lots of brave afflicted people — 
Poor Things! and perhaps there never was any- 
body but me who wasn't. And I wished I knew 
their names, so I asked the tuner his name and he 
told me. 

'' Then I thought of my book, for a good idea — 
a collection, you know. And I thought perhaps, 
by degrees, I might collect three hundred and 
sixty-five Poor Things, all brave. And so I am 
making father rule it like his diary, and we've got 
the tuner's name down for the First of January ; 
and if you can think of anybody else, you must 
tell me, and if I think they're afflicted enough and 
brave enough, I'll put them in. But I shall have 
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to be rather particular, for we don't want to fill 
up too fast. 

'' Now, father, IVe done the explaining, so you 
can show your part. Look, mother, hasn't he 
ruled it well? There's only one tiny mess, and 
it was the Sweep shaking the table with getting 
up to be patted." 

''He has ruled it beautifully. But what a 
handsome L ! " 

'' Oh, I forgot ! Wait a minute, father, the ex- 
plaining isn't quite finished. What do you think 
that L stands for, mother dear? " 

'' For Leonard, I suppose." 

'' No, no ! What fun ! You're quite wrong. 
Guess again." 

'' Is it not the tuner's name? " 

"Oh, no! He's in the First of January — I 
told you so. And in plain printing. Father 
really couldn't illuminate three hundred and sixty- 
five Poor Things." 

'' Of course he couldn't. It was silly of me to 
think so." 

'' Do you give it up ? " 
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'*I must. I cannot guess.'' 

''It's the beginning of 

'* * Laetus sorte mea — ' 

^'Ah, you know now! Tou ought to have 
guessed without my telling you. Do you remem- 
ber ? It means ' Happy with my fate/ and in our 
fapiily we have to be happy with it, whatever sort 
of a one it is. For you told me so. And I told 
the tuner, and he liked hearing about it very much. 
And then he went on tuning, and he smiled so 
when he was listening to the notes. I thought he 
looked very happy ; so I asked him, and he said 
he was always happy when he was meddling with 
a musical instrument. But I thought most likely 
all brave Poor Things are happy with their fate, 
even if they can't tune ; and I asked father, and 
he said, 'Yes,' and so we are putting it into 
my collection — partly for that, and partly, when 
the coat of arms is done, to show that the book 
belongs to me. 

'' Now, father dear, the explaining is really quite 
finished this time, and you may do all the rest of 
the show-oflf yourself ! " 
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Most of the birds we know think a great deal 
about their dress. They woi-k much of their time 
to keep it tidy and in good order. They mend 
their clothes, too, although they do not use a 
needle and thread. A little girl we know laughed 
heartily one day when we told her that the robin 
mends her dress when it is torn. 

The little girl had only to watch and see that 
Mrs. and Miss Robin, and other birds as well, 
smooth out and fix up the torn and rumpled 
feathers till they look as good as new. 

Different kinds of birds have different fashions ; 
but these fashions never change. A bird to-day 
dresses exactly as its grandmother did, and the 
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birds never seem to make fun of one another 
for being old-fashioned. 

Once in a long while we find a solitary bird dif- 
ferent in color from others of its kind. We have 
seen a white blue jay, and there is in our yard 
a brown towhee which 
has two white feathers 
in its wing. Such birds 
are very rare, as are peo- 
ple who have a spot 
of white hair on their 
heads when all the rest 
is dark; or albinos, that 
is, persons with pink 
eyes and very white 
skin, although they belong to a dark race. 

Two suits of clothes a year are quite enough for 
most birds, while one suit is all that others can 
afford. But birds are very careful of their clothes, 
although they never try to dress more gayly than 
their neighbors and friends. They only try to be 
clean, and so they set us a very good example. 

Sit down on the grass under a tree, or on a seat 
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in the park, and see the birds dress themselves. 
Every separate feather is cleaned and pulled and 
looked over, just as a woman cleans and stretches 
delicate lace and embroidery. See how the loose 
feathers are pulled out and dropped, like so many 
useless ravelings or worn threads. The bird 
watches the falling plume until it reaches the 
ground, turning her head to one side to see what 
becomes of her tatters, and then she goes on with 
her dressing. 

Madam Bird manages very well to twist about 
and reach all of her clothes except her headdress. 
Have you wondered how a bird can turn its head 
all around in a way that would cramp your own 
neck if you should try it ? The neck of a bird is 
more flexible than yours ; that is, it is furnished 
with more joints, so that the bird can turn its head 
readily and dress itself with ease. 

A bird never changes the whole of its dress at 
once. Little by little the feathers drop out or are 
pulled away, so that they are not missed. If they 
should all come out in one day or one week, the 
bird would be helpless and unable to fly- 
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If you should attempt to smooth a bird's 
feathers without knowing how, you would very 
likely make her look very ragged. Naturalists, 
who know how, because they have practiced so 
much, can smooth and pull the feathers as well 
as the bird herself. They can pick up a hurt bird 
and by a few touches make her look respectable. 

Madam Bird is not able to smooth her head- 
dress with her bill. What does she do about it ? 
Why, she uses her foot, which serves also as her 
hand. 

Birds are either handed ; that is, they can use 
the left hand or foot as well as the right. Some 
people tljink that a parrot is left handed, because 
she always takes in her left hand the cracker or 
sugar which you offer to her. The next time you 
feed her, stop and see what you are doing. You 
are standing in front of the bird and offering her 
the cracker in your right hand. She is facing you, 
and of course takes the. food with the left hand. 
Everybody gives her things in the same way, and 
she naturally uses her left hand, because we teach 
her to do so. 
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But wild birds are either handed. Watch and 
see how they comb their hair, first on one side and 
then on the other, scratching very fast, as if to get 
all the tangles out, but never crying, '' Oh, don't ! " 
when it pulls. We call the fine feathers '' hair," 
because they grow on the bird's head as our hair 
does on our own. 

See how Mrs. Bird lifts her crown and separates 
the soft feathers, and fixes her frizzes or bangs, 
if she wears them. After she has combed her hair 
this way long enough, she smooths it down in 
good order, as you will see later on. 

Did you ever notice a bird wash its ears ? That 
is enough to make you smile, but we agsure you 
it does wash its ears and all around its mouth 
after its meals, and between meals as often as it 
is necessary. 

Watch your tame canary ; he is very much like 
wild birds in habits of neatness. See him stand 
on one foot and reach the other foot up quickly 
between the long feathers of his wing and dig 
away at his ears, just as if his mother had told 
him to '' get ready for school." 
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We have laughed many a time to see him wash 
himself, he does it so deftly and cheerfully, as ^f it 
were the greatest fun in the world. Then, to get 
the corners of his mouth clean, he wipes them on 
his towel. His towel is his perch or any cross bar 
in the cage. You may say he is *' sharpening his 
bill,'' but he is really wiping his face. -He has 
probably washed it in his bath a few minutes 
befofe. 

Some birds wear their hair done up high on 
their heads like a ''pug," or crest, as we call it, 
standing out like the twist of the fashion. Others, 
such as our mountain quail, prefer something like 
a Chinaman's queue. Others still, comb their 
hair down plain and neat like little Quakers. 

But whichever way a bird dresses its head, it is 
always becoming and pretty. We have watched 
birds dressing themselves, sitting or standing on 
the edge of the tub under the hydrant, or at the 
brook or puddle, and we have wondered if they 
were not looking at themselves in the water, flirt- 
ing and twisting about like real people at a 
looking-glass. 
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Most birds wear short dresses or skirts in true 
walking style, while a few prefer the train. But 
one thing we have noticed : they never allow the 
train to drag in the dust or mud, not even the 
road runner, whose train is sometimes twelve 
inches long. 

A mocking bird or a robin will let her train just 
touch the ground when she stretches up to look 
about her ; but when she begins to walk again she 
lifts it. So you never see the tip of the longest 
tail one bit draggled, unless the bird is wounded 
or sick. 

If you watch closely, you will learn to tell a 
male bird from a female bird by its dress. To be 
sure, his coat skirts are cut so much like the dress 
of his mate that we sometimes have to imagine a 
good deal to see any difference. 

But, as a rule, you can tell the male or gentle- 
man bird, because he dresses so much more gayly 
than his mate, although he doesn't spend quite so 
much time as she does in fixing and mending his 
clothes, and in bathing. The lady bird works 
harder than her mate, in getting lumber and nails 
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for her house or cradle, and so she soils her 
clothes more. Then she sits longer in the nest, 
and works harder in many ways, never once 
thinking about putting on an apron. 

You must not think too hard of the gentleman 
birds for letting their mates do the most of the 
home work, for you remember that it is the male 
who must always be ready for his place in the 
orchestra at a moment's notice. He is obliged to 
make most of the music, and if he should neglect 
his duty, he would probably lose his place. 

A bird singer has no notes spread out before 
him, but must go over and over his part, until he 
knows it by heart, with no one to prompt him. 



THE GLADNESS OF NATURE 

Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 

When our Mother Nature laughs around ; • 

When even the deep blue heavens look glad. 
And gladness breathes from the blossoming 
ground ? 
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There are notes of joy from the hangbird and 
wren, 

And the gossip of swallows through all the sky ; 
The ground squirrel gayly chirps by his den, 

And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 

The clouds are at play in the azure space, 

And their shadows at play on the bright green 
vale ; 

And here they stretch to the frolic chase. 
And there they roll on the easy gale. 

There's a dance of leaves in that aspen bowser, 
There's a twitter of winds in that beechen 
tree ; 
There's a smile on the fruit and a smile on the 
flower. 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 

And look at the broad-faced sun, how he smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles on his ray ; 

On the leaping waters and gay young isles ; 
Ay, look, and he'll smile thy gloom away. 
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MY GRANDFATHER'S BAMBOO CANJE 

As far back as I can remember, my grand- 
father's bamboo cane has been one of the most 
familiar objects in our household. 

When I come downstairs in the morning, there 
it is, standing in the corner. All day long it 
leans against grandfather's chair, or keeps him 
company in his walks around the house and 
grounds, 

I thought I knew every notch on its yellow sur- 
face, every dent in its old silver head ; but, while 
reading the other night, I discovered something 
new about this old, old cane. 

The tree from which it was cut belonged to a 
very illustrious family, for the bamboos are the 
national plants of China, and nowhere in all the 
world are they put to so many uses as in their 
native land. 

They are planted in the spring and autumn, 
and are allowed five years growth before they are 
cut down. They are then from forty to fifty feet 
high, though some grow even taller. The bamboo 
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plantation is a pretty sight. Thq. long, straight, 
jointed, slender stems, growing to this great 
height, are covered with waving, feathery leaves. 
Most of the stems are yellow, but the skillful 
Chinaman has a secret of changing them to other 
colors. 

The black bamboos are the aristocrats of the 
family, for they are cultivated only in the gar- 
dens of the rich. In the palace of the emperor 
there is an officer whose sole duty is to guard the 
bamboos in the imperial gardens. 

The young and tender shoots are boiled and 
eaten as a vegetable, or are preserved by confec- 
tioners and made into delicious sweetmeats. The 
seeds are eaten too, and it is said that a great 
famine was prevented nearly a century ago by the 
seeds of the bamboo. 

But it is the long, jointed, hollow stems of the 
plant that are put to so many different uses. 
Roads, bridges, fences, boats and aqueducts are 
made of these stalks. The little children who 
live in the boats on the rivers are prevented from 
drowning by bamboo floats, which are tied on 
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their backs. Poles by which the porters carry 
heavy burdens from place to place are also made 
from this plant. 

Some of the houses which are built of them are 
ornamented with screen work, beautifully carved, 
and inlaid with gold an4 silver. No nails are 
used in building ; the stems are lashed together, 
and the houses can be easily moved from place to 
place. They are furnished with bamboo chairs, 
tables and bookcases. 

Fans, combs, pipes, cups, paper, umbrellas and 
measures for grain are turned out from bamboo 
factories. Rain cloaks are made by softening the 
stems in water, flattening out the sections and 
splitting them into fine strips. 

Medicine for sick people, and whips to punish 
lawbreakers are also furnished by this wonderful 
plant. 

I do not wonder that the Chinese are so proud 
of it. 

Of one thing I am sure. Hereafter I shall 
always look upon grandfather's cane with great 
respect. 
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WHAT KEPT THE NEW CHIMNEY WAITING 

A NEW chimney was going to be built on Grand- 
pa's house, and the boys were in a state of high 
glee. They were always delighted when there 
was something going on, and this would be 
''something like," Wayne said. 

'' Mike's coming to mix the mortar, you know, 
and carry it up the ladder to the mason. He'll 
tell us stories at noon — Mike's such fun ! " 

''Yes," echoed Casper, "I guess he is! You 
spell Mike's kind of fun with a big F, and a big 
TJ, and a big N ! I say, Wayne, let us go get his 
hod and play we're hod carriers, with mud for 
mortar, you know — come on ! " 

" Come on ! " shouted Wayne ; " it's leaning up 
against the barn. Mike left it there last Friday 
when he brought his things over." 

On the way to the barn they saw Grandpa har- 
nessing Old Molly to the big blue cart. That 
meant a beautiful, jolty ride down to the orchard, 
and the boys forgot all about playing hod carrier. 
They climbed in and jolted away. 
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'' Mike's coming to-morrow, you know, Grandpa, 
and the mason,'' said Casper, his voice quiver- 
quavering over the jolts. '' Oh, goody ! " cried 
Wayne. But dear old Grandpa shook his white 
head. 

"Not to-morrow, boys; you'll have to wait a 
bit longer. I sent word to Mr. Keet and Mike 
last night that they needn't come for a few weeks 
longer ; I've decided to put the chimney off." 

" Oh, Grandpa ! " 

Both clear little voices were shrill with disap- 
pointment. Both little brown faces fell. Grandpa 
did not speak again at once — he was guiding Old 
Molly carefully out at the side of the cart road. 
The boys saw a little crippled butterfly fluttering 
along in the whe.el track — that was why Grandpa 
turned out. Grandpa's big heart had room enough 
in it for every little live thing. Back in the track 
again, farther on. Grandpa spoke. 

'' I'll show you why we must wait for the new 
chimney, when we get home, boys," he said 
cheerily. ''You'll agree with me, I know. It's 
a case of necessity." 
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''But I don't see what made you decide to, 
Grandpa," Wayne said soberly. Grandpa's eyes 
twinkled under their shaggy brows. 

''A little bird told me to," he said, and that 
was all they found out until they got home. Then 
the same little bird told them. Grandpa took 
them up into the attic with a great air of mystery. 
The old chimney had been partly taken away — 
halfway down to the attic floor. Grandpa tip- 
toed up to it and lifted them, one at a time. 

'* Sh ! " he whispered softly ; '' look sharp." 

And there, on a little nest of mud, lined with 
thistle down and straws, that rested lightly on the 
projecting bricks, sat the little bird ! She blinked 
at the kind faces peering down as if to say : — 

'' Oh, dear, no ; I'm not afraid of you ! Isn't 
this a beautiful nest ? So exclusive and safe ! 
There are four little speckly, freckled eggs under 
me. When I've hatched them and brought up 
my babies in the way well-educated little chim- 
ney swallows should go, then you can build your 
chimney, you know." So that was why Grandpa's 
new chimney had to wait. 
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THE SEA EGG 

E doesn't look like 
an egg, I must ad- 
mit, but far more 
like a chestnut 
burr all covered 
with prickles. But 
that is his com- 
mon name, never- 
theless. When he 
is boiled and his 
prickly spines drop 
off, leaving a white 
shell box, and people take a spoon to eat the 
contents of the shell, it does seem more appro- 
priate as a name. 

This little fellow is not a beauty, and by the 
side of some of the marvelous and exquisite 
creatures of the sea, he seems dull and uninterest- 
ing. Yet he is really one of the most wonderful 
creatures in the world. Every part of him is full 
of beautiful provisions for his peculiar life. 
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To begin at the outside, there are his spines of 
a delicate pea-green color, tipped with purple. 
Every one of these sharp objects is set upon his 
shell by a ball-and-socket joint, the most perfect 
joint known, and more than that, is under the 
direct command of the owner, so that he can raise 
or lower it at pleasure. To do this each spine 
requires several muscles, and as the common Sea 
Egg, or Sea Urchin, to give him his better name, 
has at least twelve hundred spines, you can imag- 
ine the great number of muscles needed in that 
small body. 

But besides the twelve hundred prickly spines, 
the Sea Urchin has on his small body a great 
number of feet — little hollow sorts of tubes with 
suckers at the ends. Of these little organs he has 
about one thousand, so you see he has no trouble 
to get on in the world. His feet come through 
holes which are placed in rows all over his body, 
and he walks by turning over and over like a 
ball ; sometimes his head — if he can be supposed 
to have a head — is up, and sometimes down. 
The suckers on his feet are like the wet leather 
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suckers with which you boys lift stones; and 
they work so well that he can walk up the glass 
sides of an aquarium. 

Have you ever seen a picture of his shell, with 
his spines, feet and other things all off? The 
little knobs are the places on which the spines 
are fastened, and the holes are the places through 
which he sticks his feet. This shell was on the 
baby Urchin when he first began to roll around in 
the world, and was no bigger than a pea. The 
very same shell must serve him for a house when 
he is as big as an egg. Now how do you suppose 
this is done ? 

It is one more of the wonders of the Sea Urchin. 
The shell is not one solid piece like an eggshell, 
as it looks ; it is in several hundred pieces, fitted 
into each other with the most perfect exactness, 
so that you cannot see the joining. When the 
Urchin grows, he enlarges every piece alike, by 
taking lime from the sea water and adding on to 
the edges of the pieces. Is not that stranger than 
a fairy story ? 

The ways of the Sea Urchin are interesting. 
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though it is only since he has been reduced to 
living in an aquarium that men have been able to 
study him much. I have spoken of his droll way 
of .walking — rolling over and over, and of his 
making for himself a safe hole in a rock to live 
in ; but some of them have still another way of 
living. They dig holes in the sand with their 
spines and throw it up violently as they root. 
Gradually sinking down, they use the spines on 
their backs to draw the sand over them, so as 
to hide them- J^ut they have no idea of being 
buried alive, so they arrange a little hole through 
which they l^reathe and receive the sea water. 

Sea Urchins are good to eat, as you could guess 
from their name of Sea Egg. They are caught in 
wooden pincers from shallow water, or even taken 
up in the hand if it has a glove on. They are eaten 
in several ways — raw, like oysters, or boiled, like 
eggs. Among the Greeks and Komans they were 
a favorite dish, served with wine and parsley. 

When you are old enough, you must have an 
aquarium of your own and learn the odd ways of 
these little creatures. 
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THE LITTLE LAND 

When at home alone I sit 
And am very tired of it, 
I have just to shut my eyes 
To go sailing through the skies, 
To go sailing far away 
To the pleasant Land of Play ; 
To the fairy land afar 
Where the Little People are ; 
Where the clover tops are trees. 
And the rain pools are the seas. 
And the leaves like little ships 
Sail about on tiny trips ; 
And above the daisy tree 

Through the grasses, 
High overhead the Bumble Bee 

Hums and passes. 

In that forest to and fro 
I can wander, I can go ; 
See the spider and the fly, 
And the ants go marching by 
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Carrying parcels with their feet 

Down the green and grassy street. 

I can in the sorrel sit 

Where the ladybird alit. 

I can climb the jointed grass 

And on high 
See the greater swallows pass 

In the sky, 
And the round sun rolling by, 
Heeding no such things as L 
Through that forest I can pass 
Till, as in a looking-glass, 
Humming fly and daisy tree 
And my tiny self I see. 
Painted very clear and neat 
On the rain pool at my feet. 
Should a leaflet come to land 
Drifting near to where I stand. 
Straight I'll board that tiny boat 
Eound the rain-pool sea to float. 

Little thoughtful creatures sit 
On the grassy coasts of it ; 
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Little things with lovely eyes 
See me sailing with surprise. 
Some are clad in armor green — 
(These have sure to battle been !) 
Some are pied with ev'ry hiie, 
Black and crimson, gold and blue ; 
Some have wings and swift are gone ; — 
But they all look kindly on. 

When my eyes I once again 
Open, and see all things plain : 
High bare walls, great bare floor ; 
Great big knobs on drawer and door ; 
Great big people perched on chairs, 
Stitching tucks and mending tears, 
Each a hill that I could climb. 
And talking nonsense all the time — 

dear me. 

That I could be 
A sailor on the rain-pool sea, 
A climber in the clover tree, 
And just come back, a sleepyhead, 
Late at night to go to bed. 
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THE FAIRYLAND OP SCIENCE 

I HAVE promised to-day to introduce you to the 
fairyland of science. 

Let us see for a moment what kinds of tales 
science has to tell, and how far they are equal to 
the old fairy tales we all know so well. Who 
does not remember the tale of the *' Sleeping 
Beauty in the Wood/' and how under the spell 
of the angry fairy the maiden pricked herself 
with the spindle and slept a hundred years? 
How the horses in the stall, the dogs in the 
courtyard, the doves on the roof, the cook who 
was boxing the scullery boy's ears in the kitchen, 
and the king and queen with all their courtiers 
in the hall remained spellbound, while a thick 
hedge grew up all round the castle and all within 
was still as death. But when the hundred years 
had passed, the valiant prince came, the thorny 
hedge opened before him, bearing beautiful flow- 
ers ; and he, entering the castle, reached the room 
where the princess lay, and with one sweet kiss 
raised her and all around her to life again. 
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Can science bring any tale to match this ? 

Tell me, is there anything in this world more 
busy and active than water, as it rushes along 
in the swift brook, or dashes over the stones, or 
spouts up in the fountain, or trickles down from 
the roof, or shakes itself into ripples on the sur- 
face of the pond as the wind blows over it? But 

have you never seen this water spellbound and 

* 

motionless ? 

Look out of the window some cold frosty morn- 
ing in winter, at the little brook, which yesterday 
was flowing gently past the house, and see how 
still it lies, with the stones over which it was 
dashing now held tightly in its icy grasp. Notice 
the wind ripples on the pond ; they have become 
fixed and motionless. Look up at the roof of 
the house. There, instead of living doves merely 
charmed to sleep, we have running water caught 
in the very act of falling and turned into trans- 
parent icicles, decorating the eaves with a beau- 
tiful crystal fringe. On every tree and bush you 
will catch the water drops napping in the form of 
tiny crystals ; while the fountain looks like a tree 
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of glass with long, down-hanging, pointed leaves. 
Even the damp of your own breath lies rigid and 
still on the window pane, frozen into delicate 
patterns like fern leaves of ice. 

All this water was yesterday flowing busily, or 
falling drop by drop, or floating invisibly in the 
air; now it is all caught and spellbound — by 
whom? By the enchantments of the frost giant, 
who holds it fast in his grip and will not let it go. 

But wait awhile ; the deliverer is coming. In 
a few weeks or days, or it may be in a few hours, 
the brave sun will shine down ; the dull-gray 
leaden sky will melt before him, as the hedge 
gave way before the prince in the fairy tale, and 
when the sunbeam gently kisses the frozen water, 
it will be set free. Then the brook will flow 
rippling on again ; the frost drops will be shaken 
down from the trees, the icicles fall from the 
roof, the moisture trickle down the window pane, 
and in the bright, warm sunshine all will be alive 
again. 

Is not this a fairy tale of nature? And such 
as these it is which science tells us. 
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THE SUN'S WEATHER FACTORY 

Headquarters — United States Weather Bureau, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Sun is master of the ocean of air and the 
ocean of water. 

These are the great factories in which he 
manufactures the weather. 

When clouds are needed, hundreds of heat 
messengers speed from the sun through the air- 
ocean to the water-ocean to make vapor. 

This floats up through the warm air-ocean until 
it reaches a cool current, which changes the vapor 
into clouds. Some of them are fleecy and white 
like great snow banks; some are spread out in 
great bands or streamers, making a background 
for the sunset sky; some, like feathery plumes, 
float high in the sky, while others darken and 
frown at the earth.. 

The dark ones are the rain clouds. A cool 
current in the air-ocean puts an end to their 
cloud life and sends them spattering and splash- 
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ing in a gentle, refreshing shower, or pouring in 
a torrent that may cause a flood. 

If the raindrops pass through very cold air on 
their way to the earth, they are changed from 
innocent raindrops to hailstones, which may beat 
down the farmer's grain or ruin his fruit. Rain 
is the farmer's friend, but he has little patience 
with the hail. 

The snowstorm is made in the Sun's factory, 
too, from the same kind of vapor which makes 
the clouds. In the air-ocean there are not only 
some cool and cold currents, but some freezing 
ones as well. If one of these icy currents sweeps 
over some clouds, it chills them so, that instead 
of turning into raindrops they change to snow- 
flakes, which start on a journey to the earth. 
Sometimes they are changed to sleet on their 
way down, by a warmer current. 

Some of the raindrops, melted hailstones and 
snowflakes sink through the earth's surface and 
carry water to the root mouths of plants 
and trees, or to the thirsting springs. Others 
run over the ground, trickling away in little 
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streams to join the larger streams, creeks, 
brooks and rivers, which are trying to reach 
the ocean. 

But the Sun is watching all the time. He 
sends down heat rays which dry the pavements, 
roads, fences, trees and bushes, by turning the 
water on them to vapor, which is carried up 
through the air-ocean to be turned into clouds 
again. 

This is a story without beginning, middle or 
end. It keeps going around in a circle. 



SOME WEATHER PROVERBS 

" Eain, rain, go to Spain, 
Fair weather come again." 

*' Eain, rain, go away, 
Come again another day ; 
When I brew and when I bake, 
I'll give you a little cake." 
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JUST AS WELL 

'^Be sure, my child/' said the widow to her 
little daughter, ''that you always do just as you 
are told/' 

''Very well, mother/' 

" Or, at any rate, do what will do just as 
well," said the small house dog as he lay blink- 
ing at the fire. 

" You darling ! " cried little Joan, and she sat 
down on the hearth and hugged him. But he 
got up and shook himself, and moved three turns 
nearer the oven to be out of the way ; for though 
her arms were soft, she had kept her doll in 
them, and that was made of wood, which hurts. 

" What a dear, kind house dog you are ! " said 
little Joan ; and she meant what she said, for it 
does feel nice to have the sharp edges of one's 
duty a little softened off for one. 

He was no particular kind of dog, but he was 
very smooth to stroke, and had a nice way of 
blinking with his eyes, which it was soothing 
to see. There had been a difficulty about his 
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name. The name of the house dog before him 
was Faithful, and well it became him, as his 
tombstone testified. The one before that was 
called Wolf; he was very wild, and ended his 
days on the gallows for worrying sheep. 

The little house dog never chased anything to 
the widow's knowledge. There was no reason 
whatever for giving him a bad name, and she 
thought of several good ones, such as Faithful, 
and Trusty, and Keeper, which are fine old- 
fashioned titles, but none of them seemed quite 
perfectly to suit him. So he was called So-so; 
and a very nice, soft name it was. 

The widow was only a poor woman, though 
she contrived by her industry to keep a decent 
home together, and to get now one and now 
another little comfort for herself and her child. 

One day she was going out on business, and 
she called her little daughter and said to her: 
'^I am going out for two hours. You are too 
young to protect yourself and the house, and 
So-so is not as strong as Faithful was. But 
when I go, shut the house door, and bolt the 
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big wooden bar, and be sure that you do not 
open it for any reason whatever till I return. 

'' If strangers come, So-so may bark, which he 
can do as well as a bigger dog. Then they will 
go away. With this summer's savings I have 
bought a quilted petticoat for you and a duffle 
cloak for myself against the winter; and if I 
get the work I am going after to-day, I shall 
buy enough wool to knit warm stockings for us 
both. So be patient till I return, and then we 
will have the plum cake that is in the cup- 
board for tea.'' 

''Thank you, mother." 

'' Good-by, my child. Be sure and do just 
what I have told you," said the widow. 

'' Very well, mother." 

Little Joan laid down her doll, and shut the 
house door, and fastened the big bolt. It was 
very heavy, and the kitchen looked gloomy when 
she had done it. 

'' I wish mother had taken us all three with 
her, and had locked the house and put the key 
in her big pocket, as she has done before," said 
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little Joan, as she got into the rocking-chair to 
put her doll to sleep. 

''Yes, it would have done just as well,'' So-so 
replied, as he stretched himself on the hearth. 

By and by Joan grew tired of hush-a-bying 
the doll, who looked none the sleepier for it, 
and she took the three-legged stool and sat down 
in front of the clock to watch the hands. After 
a while she drew a deep sigh. 

''There are sixty seconds in every single min- 
ute. So-so,'' she said. 

" So I have heard," said So-so. He was snuff- 
ing in the back place, which was not usually 
allowed. 

"And sixty whole minutes in every hour, So-so." 

" You don't say so ! " growled So-so. He had 
not found a bit, and the cake was on the top 
shelf. There was not so much as a spilt crumb, 
though he snuffed in every corner of the kitchen 
till he stood snuffing under the house door. 

"The air smells fresh," he said. 

"It's a beautiful day, I know," said little 
Joan. "I wish mother had allowed us to sit 
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on the doorstep. We could have taken care of 
the house — '' 

"Just as well,'' said So-so. 

Little Joan came to smell the air at the key- 
hole, and, as So-so had said, it smelt very fresh. 
Besides, one could see from the window how fine 
the evening was. 

''It's not exactly what mother told us to do," 
said Joan, ''but I do believe — " 

"It would do just as well," said So-so. 

By and by little Joan unfastened the bar and 
opened the door, and she and the doll and So-so 
went out and sat on the doorstep. 

Not a stranger was to be seen. The sun shone 
delightfully, — ^ an evening sun, — and not too hot 
for comfort. All day it had been ripening the 
corn in the field close by, and this glowed and 
waved in the breeze. 

" It does just as well, and better," said little 
Joan, "for if any one comes, we can see him 
coming up the field path." 

"Just so," said So-so, blinking in the sun- 
shine. 
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Suddenly Joan jumped up. 

*'0h!'' cried she, ''there's a bird, a big bird. 
Dear So-so, can you see him? I can't because 
of the sun. What a queer noise he makes! 
' Crake ! Crake ! ' Oh ! I can see him now. 
He is not flying, he is running, and he has 
gone into the corn! I would catch him and 
put him in a cage.'' 

''I'll catch him," said So-so, and he put up 
his tail and started off. 

"No, no!" cried Joan. "You are not to go. 
You must stay and take care of the house, and 
bark if any one comes." 

"You could scream and that would do just 
as well," replied So-so, with his tail still up. 

"No, it wouldn't," cried little Joan. 

"Yes, it would," reiterated So-so. 

Whilst they were bickering, an old woman 
came up to the door; she had a brown face, 
and black hair, and a very old red cloak. 

" Good evening, my little dear," said she. 
"Are you all at home this fine evening?" 

"Only three of us," said Joan, — "I, and my 
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doll, and So-so. Mother has gone to the town 
on business, and we are taking care of the 
house; but So-so wants to go after the bird 
we saw run into the com.'^ 

'^ Was it a pretty bird, my little dear?" asked 
the old woman. 

*'It was a very curious one,'' said Joan, *'and 
I should like to go after it myself ; but we can't 
leave the house." 

** Dear, dear! Is there no neighbor who would 
sit on the doorstep for you, and keep the house 
till you just slip down to the field after the 
curious bird?" said the old woman. 

" I'm afraid not," said little Joan. '' Old 
Martha, our neighbor, is now bedridden. Of 
course, if she had been able to mind the house, 
instead of us, it would have done gust as well." 

''I have some distance to go this evening," 
said the old woman, *'but I do not object to a 
few minutes' rest; and sooner than that you 
should lose the bird, I will sit on the doorstep 
to oblige you while you run down to the corn- 
field." 
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"But can you bark if any one comes ?'^ asked 
Joan. "For if you 6an't, So-so must stay with 
you." 

" I can call you and the dog if I see any one 
coming, and that will do just as well," said the 
old woman. 

"So it will," replied little Joan ; and off she 
ran to the cornfield, where, for that matter. So-so 
had run before her, and was bounding and bark- 
ing and springing among the wheat stalks. 

They did not catch the bird, though they 
stayed longer than they had intended, and 
though So-so seemed to know more about hunt- 
ing than was supposed. 

"I dare say mother has come home," said 
little Joan, as they went back up the field path. 
" I hope she won't think we ought to have stayed 
in the house." 

"It was well taken care of," said So-so, "and 
that must do just as well." 

When they reached the house, the widow had 
not come home. 

But the old woman had gone, and she had 
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taken the quilted petticoat and the duffle cloak, 
and the plum cake from the top shelf, away with 
her ; and no more was ever heard of any of the lot. 

''For the future, my child," said the widow, 
'' I hope you will always do just as you are told, 
whatever So-so may say.'' 

''I will, mother,'' said little Joan. And she 
did. But the house dog sat and blinked. He 
dared not speak; he was in disgrace. 

I do not feel quite sure about So-so. Wild 
dogs often amend their ways far on this side 
of the gallows; and the faithful sometimes fall; 
but when any one begins by being only So-so, 
he is very apt to be So-so to the end. So-sos 
so seldom change for the better. 

But this one was very soft and nice, and- he 
got no cake that tea time. On the whole, we 
hope that he lived to be a good dog ever after. 



When the golden day is done. 
Through the closing portal. 

Child and garden, flower and sun, 
Vanish all things mortal. 
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THE KING AND HIS THREE SONS 

There was a Moorish king who had three sons. 
When he had arrived at a good old age, the lead- 
ing men of his kingdom waited upon him, praying 
to be informed which of his sons he would please, 
to name as his successor. The king replied that 
in one month he would give them an answer. 

After eight or ten days the king said to his 
eldest son, '' I shall ride out to-morrow, and I wish 
you to accompany me." 

The son waited upon the king as desired, but 
not so early as the time appointed. When he 
arrived, the king said he wished to dress, and 
requested him to bring him his garments. His son 
went to the lord of the bedchamber, and re- 
quested him to take the king his garments. The 
attendant inquired what suit it was he wished for ; 
and the son returned to ask his father, who re- 
plied, '' My state robe.'' The young man told the 
attendant to bring the state robe. 

Now for every article of the king's attire it was 
necessary to go backward and forward, carrying 
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answers and questions, until at length the attend- 
ant came to dress and boot the king. The same 
thing happened when the king called for his horse, 
spurs, bridle, saddle, sword and other things. 
Now all being prepared with some trouble and 
difficulty, the king changed his mind, and said 
he would not ride out ; but he desired the 
prince to go through the city, carefully observing 
everything worthy of notice, and on his return 
to give his father his opinion of what he had 
seen. 

The prince set out, accompanied by the royal 
suite and the chief nobility. Trumpets, cymbals 
and other instruments preceded this brilliant cav- 
alcade. After going through only a part of the 
city he returned to the palace. When the king 
desired him to relate what most arrested his 
attention, he said : — 

'' I observed nothing, sire, but the great noise 
caused by the cymbals and trumpets.'' 

A few days later the king sent for his second 
son, and commanded him to attend very early 
next day. He then gave him the same orders 




AFTER THE KING WAS FULLY DRESSED HE ASKED FOR HIS SWORD 
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that he had given his older brother, but with 
somewhat more favorable results. 

Again, after some days, he called for his young- 
est son. Now this young man came to the palace 
very early, long before his father was awake, and 
waited patiently until the king arose, when he 
entered his chamber with that respect which be- 
came him. The king then desired him to bring 
his clothes that he might dress. The young 
prince begged the king to tell him which clothes, 
boots and other things, so that he could bring all 
at the same time. He would not allow the attend- 
ant to assist him, saying that, if the king per- 
mitted him, he would feel highly honored, and 
was willing to do all that was required. 

When the king was dressed he requested his 
son to bring his horse. Again the son asked 
what horse, saddle, spurs, sword and other things 

he desired to have; and as he commanded, so it 

» 

was done, without further trouble or annoyance. 

Now when all was ready, the king, as before, 
declined going. But he requested his son to go, 
and to take notice of what he saw, so that on his 
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return he might relate to him what he thought 
worthy of notice. 

In obedience to his father's commands, the 
young prince rode through the city, attended by 
the same escort as his brothers. But no one 
knew what object the king had in view. As the 
prince rode along, he desired that they would 
show him the interior of the city, the streets, and 
where the king kept his treasures, and what was 
supposed to be the amount thereof. He inquired 
where the nobility and people of importance in 
the city lived. After this he desired that they 
should present to him all the cavalry and infan- 
try, and these he made go through their drills. 
He then visited the walls, towers and fortresses 
of the city, so that when he returned to the king 
it was very late. 

His father desired him to tell him what he had 
seen. The young prince replied that he feared 
giving offense if he told him how he felt about 
the things he had observed. Now the king com- 
manded him to relate everything, if he hoped for 
his blessing. The young man replied that although 
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he was sure his father was a very good king, yet 
it seemed to him he had not done as much good 
as he might, , with such good troops, so much 
power, and such great resources ; for, had he 
wished it, he might have made himself master 
of the world. 

Now the king felt much pleased at this wise 
remark of his son. So when the time came for 
him to give his decision to the people, he told 
them that he should appoint his youngest son for 
their king. Although he would have wished to 
appoint his eldest son as his successor, he felt it 
his duty to select the one who seemed best fitted 
for the place. 



THE WALLS OF SPARTA 

One evening in the olden time, a Persian am- 
bassador with his train was entering the city of 
Sparta. He had come from a nation of slaves, 
from a land whose cities were surrounded by huge 
walls of brick and stone. 

He gazed around him in surprise ; there seemed 
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to be freedom everywhere. He saw no slaves, 
but every man was his own master. The city 
itself lay open to the free breath of heaven upon 
the fertile plain; there were no towers or bat- 
tlements, and the hand of peaee seemed resting 
over all. • 

Turning to the Spartan ruler, the Persian asked 
in voice of wonder, *' king, where are your 
walls ? '' A smile brightened the face of the 
leader of heroes *as he answered, ''Come to-morrow 
at sunrise, and climb with me the heights of 
yonder pinnacle, and I will show you the city's 
walls.'' 

The next day, just as the sun was rising in 
splendor over the eastern hills, they climbed to 
the top of a lofty temple. Beneath them upon 
the plain stood the young men of the city in 
battle array; their burnished arms shone in the 
morning sunlight, and their bosoms throbbed with 
hearts truer than steel. They gazed upon them 
for a moment, and the king, turning to the Per- 
sian, said proudly, " Behold ! yonder are the walls 
of Sparta, and every man's a brick." 
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Centuries upon centuries have passed away, 
and still the saying lingers. It is spoken lightly 
and thoughtlessly by many, yet there lies beneath 
it a thought, for truth and beauty, unsurpassed. 



THE ENCHANTED SHIRT 

The king was sick. His cheek was red, 

And his eye was clear and bright ; 
He ate and drank with kingly zest. 

And peacefully snored at night. 

But he said he was sick, and a king should know, 
And the doctors came by the score. 

They did not cure him ; he cut off their heads. 
And sent to the schools for more. 

At last two famous doctors came. 

And one was as poor as a rat ; 
He had passed his life in studious toil, 

And never found time to grow fat. 

The other had never looked in a book ; 
His patients gave him no trouble ; 
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If they recovered, they paid him well ; 
If they died, their heirs paid double. 

Together they looked at the royal tongue, 
As the king on his couch reclined ; 

In succession they thumped his august chest, 
But no trace of disease could find. 

The old sage said, *' You're as sound as a nut'' 
'' Hang him up ! '' roared the king in a gale - 

In a ten-knot gale of royal rage ; 
The other leech grew a shade pale ; 

But he pensively rubbed his sagacious nose. 
And thus his prescription ran : — 

'* The king will be well, if he sleeps one night 
In the shirt of a Happy Man.'' 

Wide o'er the realm the couriers rode, 

And fast their horses ran, 
And many they saw, and to many they spoke, 

But they found no Happy Man. 

They found poor men who would fain be rich, 
And rich who thought they were poor ; 
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And men who twisted their waists in stays, 
And women who short hose wore. 

At last they came to a village gate, 

A beggar lay whistling there ; 
He whistled, and sang, and laughed, and rolled 

On the grass, in the soft June air. 

The weary couriers paused and looked 

At the scamp so blithe and gay ; 
And one of them said, '' Heaven save you, friend ! 

You seem to be happy to-day. '^ 

**0h, yes, fair sirs,'' the rascal laughed; 

And his voice rang free and glad ; 
'' An idle man has so much to do, 

That he never has time to be sad.'' 

'' This is our man," the courier said; 

** Our luck has led us aright. 
I will give you a hundred ducats, friend. 

For the loan of your shirt to-night." 

The merry blackguard lay back on the grass, 
And laughed till his face was black ; 
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^' I would do it, God wot/' and he roared with 
the fun, 
** But I haven't a shirt to my back.'' 



'Each day to the king the reports came in 

Of his unsuccessful spies. 
And the sad panorama of human woes 

Passed daily under his eyes. 

And he grew ashamed of his useless life, 
And his maladies hatched in gloom ; 

He opened his windows and let the air 
Of the free heaven into his room. 

And out he went in the world, and toiled 

In his own appointed way ; 
And the people blessed him, the land was glad. 

And the king was well and gay. 



MY WHISTLE 



When I was a child seven years old, my friends, 
on a holiday, filled my little pocket with coppers. 
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I went directly toward a shop where they sold 
toys for children; and being charmed with the 
sound of a whistle, that I met by the way, in the 
hands of another boy, I offered him all my money 
for one. 

I then came home and went whistling all over 
the house, much pleased with my whistle, but dis- 
turbing all the family. 

My brothers and sisters and cousins, understand- 
ing the bargain I had made, told me that I had 
given four times as much for the whistle as it 
was worth. 

This put me in mind of what good things I 
might have bought with the rest of my money; 
and they all laughed at me so much for my folly 
that I cried bitterly with vexation ; and this 
thought gave me more trouble than the whistle 
gave me pleasure. 

This, however, was afterward of use to me, the 
impression continuing in my mind, so that often 
when I was tempted to buy some unnecessary 
thing, I said to myself, '' Don't give too much for 
the whistle ; '' so I saved my money. 
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MISTLETOE AND HOLLY 

" The mistletoe hung in the castle hall 
The holly branch shone on the old oak wall." 

The mistletoe and holly are both plants which 
have been used at sacred festivals, the mistletoe 
by the Druids in their pagan celebrations, the 

holly by Christian 
people ever since 
the early days of the 
church in Kome. 

Both grow in 
many different coun- 
tries, but in our own 
the holly is foimd 
along the Atlantic 
'''''^''^'^'''^ coast as far south as 

Virginia, while the mistletoe is a southern plant, 
growing in the Carolinas, Georgia and Kentucky. 
The holly's roots go deep down into the ground. 
Its straight gray trunk shoots up thirty or forty 
feet into the air, bearing broad branches covered 
with glossy, green, spiny leaves, and dotted with 
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bright red berries which have grown from the tiny 
white flowers of the summer. 

But the mistletoe does not behave as well as 
the holly. Instead of sending its roots into the 
ground, it sends them into the bark of a walnut, 
an oak, or some other tree on which it feeds and 
lives. It is a parasite. 

Perhaps, though, it cannot help its bad habits. 
The birds probably carry the seeds of the sticky 
white berries on their feet, and drop them into 
the crevices of the bark of these trees. The seeds 
send little rootlike portions through the bark into 
the living tissue beneath, for the food on which 
they live and grow. 

But the holly, besides giving its leaves and ber- 
ries for decoration, gives the white, satiny wood 
beneath its bark for screens, paper cutters, han- 
dles of knives, and other beautifully carved arti- 
cles, and for inlaying other woods in making pieces 
of furniture and ornament. When dyed it some- 
times masquerades as ebony. But I think the 
mistletoe has no other use but to wish us a Merry 
Christmas. 
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HOLLY 




Now 'tis merry Christmas, 

And the holly bright 
Hangs up in the windows, — 

Such a merry sight ! 

Dainty little berries, 
Shining, red, and round. 

You are very welcome 
When snow is on the ground. 

Holly, bright green holly, 
You we're glad to see. 

For you'll say, *''Tis Christmas, 
And we'll happy be." 



BALDUR — A NORSE TALE 

" And then the blue-eyed Norseman told 
A Saga of the days of old. 
* There is,' said he, ' a wondrous book 
Of legends in the old Norse tongue, 
Of the dead kings of Norroway, — 
Legends that once were told or sung 
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In many a smoky fireside nook 

Of Iceland in the ancient days, 

By wandering Saga — man or scald.'" 

Baldur the Beautiful was the son of Odin and 
Frigga. He was so full of sympathy and kind- 
ness that wherever he went the sun shone more 
brightly, and happiness filled the people's hearts. 
B,ut he had one enemy, a dark and evil spirit 
named Loki. 

One day Odin noticed that Baldur, who made 
joy and gladness for every one, was himself sad. 
He was troubled by dreams which told him he 
must soon die and go aw^ay from his home, his 
wife, his parents and the beautiful world he loved 
so well. 

His father called a council of all the gods and 
goddesses and put the case before them, asking 
them if Baldur's silly dreams were true. 

''Yes,'' they said sorrowfully, *' Baldur must 
die.'' But Frigga, his mother, went to every liv- 
ing creature, to every plant and animal, and got 
from each a promise never to harm Baldur. 
'*Now," she said, *'lie cannot die." 
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After that the people often had great sport in 
throwing all sorts of things at Baldur, who enjoyed 
the fun as well as they, for nothing seemed to have 
power to hurt him. 

But one day when Frigga was sitting in her room, 
smiling at the shouts of the people who were hurl- 
ing things at Baldur, an old beggar woman came 
to ask for help. 

It was Loki, disguised as an old woman, '* Why 
do all the people laugh and shout out there on the 
hill? " asked the beggar woman. 

'* Oh, they are just amusing themselves throw- 
ing and shooting things at my son Baldur,'' said 
Frigga, **but nothing can harm him, for I have 
gotten a promise from every living thing never to 
hurt him.'' 

'' Are you sure, from everything ? " asked 
Loki. 

'* Yes, from everything except the tiny mistletoe 
which grows on the old oak trees. That was so 
small, I didn't ask it." 

A wicked gleam came into Loki's eyes. 

He, still disguised as the beggar, went out and 
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found a mistletoe plant. He chuckled as he took 
it home with him. 

Another day, when the people were playing 
with Baldur, Loki crept up to Hodur, Baldur's 
blind brother. 

'* Wljy don't you shoot, Hodur? '' he asked. 

** Because I am blind and have no one to help 
me aim," replied Hodur. 

** Here ! here ! try this little arrow I have just 
made,'' said the wicked Loki. 

He helped Hodur aim it. 

Twang ! went the arrow, straight and trae. It 
touched Baldur, who fell to the earth, dead. 

The little mistletoe, which Frigga thought too 
lowly to ask a promise from, killed Baldur the 
Beautiful, the most beloved god of the Norsemen. 

" So on the floor lay Baldur dead; and round 
Lay thickly strewn swords, axes, darts and spears, 
Which all the gods in sport had idly thrown 
At Baldur, whom no weapon pierced or clove; 
But in his breast stood fixed the fatal bough 
Of mistletoe, which Loki the Accuser gave 
To Hodur, and unwitting Hodur threw — 
'Gainst that alone had Baldur's life no charm.*' 
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THE ROSES' WINTER SONG 

Softly sinking thro' the snow, 
To our winter rest we go, 
Underneath the snow to house 
Till the birds be in the boughs. 
And the boughs with leaves be fair, 
And the sunshine everywhere. 
Softly thro' the snow we settle. 
Little snowdrops press each petal. 
Oh, the snow is kind and white, — 
Soft it is, and very light ; 
Soon we shall be where no light is. 
But where sleep is, and where night is. 
Sleep of every wind unshaken 
Till our summer bids us waken. 



HOW THE HUNTER DESTROYED THE SNOW 

There was a family of four persons — a hunter, 
his wife and two children — who dwelt in a wig- 
wam. Each day the hunter went out for game, 
and he usually returned with all he could carry. 
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He continued these successful hunting excursions 
throughout the autumn and until the middle of 
winter ; but one day, while in the woods, far from 
his wigwam, Kon, the Snow, froze the hunter's 
feet so badly that he could scarcely get along. 

He felt very sad that he was so injured by Kon, 
and, to punish him,, he made a large bowl, which 
he filled with snow and buried in a deep hole, 
where the midday sun could shine down on it, and 
where the Snow could not run away. He then 
covered the hole with sticks and leaves to hold the 
Snow a prisoner until summer. 

When midsummer came, the hunter went out to 
the place where he had buried the Snow, and, re- 
moving the covering, permitted the sun to shine 
down on it and cause it to melt. 

Thus he punished the Snow ; but when autumn 
came again and he was one day in the forest, he 
heard some one say to him, **You punished me 
last summer, but when winter comes, I will show 
you how strong I am.'' 

The hunter well knew that it was Kon who had 
thus addressed him, and, taking care to provide 
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himself against cold weather, he at once built 
another wigwam near the one he occupied, and 
filled it with firewood. 

The season changed, and winter came again. 




One day, whQn the hunter was out in the woods, 
he heard some one speaking, and listening, heard 
the words, ** Now I am coming to visit you as I 
told you I should do ; I shall be at your wigwam 
in four days." 

When the hunter returned to his wigwam, he 
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got more wood ready, and built a fire at each end 
of it. After four days had passed by it began 
to get very cold, and everything became frozen. 
The hunter replenished the fires with the wood he 
had gathered, and got out more robes to cover his 
wife and children. 

On the morning of the fifth day, the cold be- 
came more and more intense, so that the hunter 
and his family could scarcely keep from perishing. 
Toward night the hunter, on looking from the door 
of his wigwam, saw a stranger approaching, who 
seemed to look like any ordinary being, save that 
he had a very large head and an immense beard. 

When he came to the wigwam, the hunter asked 
him to enter, which he did, but strangely enough 
he could not go near either of the fires. This 
puzzled the hunter and he began to watch the 
stranger. As the cold became even greater after 
the stranger entered the wigwam, the hunter 
went to his fires and added more wood, until they 
roared. 

As he was thus engaged, he kept watching the 
stranger, who appeared to be getting rather warm. 
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The perspiration began to break out upon his fore- 
head and trickle down through his beard. He 
appeared to get warmer and warmer, and, in a 
short time, the hunter saw his beard and body 
growing smaller, because he was thawing. 

The hunter was pleased at this, and kept up his 
fires until he had entirely melted the Snow, for it 
was he who had come to destroy the hunter and 
his family. But man is more powerful than cold, 
and thus Kon perished. 



WEE WILLIE WINKIE 

His full name was Percival William Williams, 
but he picked up the other name in a nursery 
book, and that was the end of the christened 
titles. 

His father was the colonel of the 195th, and as 
soon as Wee Willie Winkie was old enough to un- 
derstand what military discipline meant, Colonel 
Williams put him under it. There was no other 
way of managing the child. When he was good 
for a week he drew good-conduct pay, and when 
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he was bad he was deprived of his good-conduct 
stripe. 

Wee Willie Winkie was a very particular child. 
Once he accepted an acquaintance, he was gra- 
ciously pleased to thaw. He accepted Brandis, a 
subaltern of the 195th, on sight. Brandis was 
having tea at the colonel's, and Wee Willie Winkie 
entered, strong in the possession of a good-con- 
duct badge won for not chasing the hens. He 
regarded Brandis with gravity for at least ten 
minutes, and then gave his opinion. 

**I like you," said he, slowly, getting off his 
chair and coming over to Brandis. ** I like you. 
I shall call you Coppy, because of your hair. Do 
you mind being called Coppy ? It is because of 
your hair, you know." 

Three weeks after the bestowal of his affections 
on Lieutenant Brandis — henceforward to be called 
'* Coppy" — Wee Willie Winkie was destined to 
behold strange things. 

Coppy returned his liking with interest. Coppy 
had let him wear for five rapturous minutes his 
own big sword — just as tall as Wee Willie 
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Winkle. Coppy had promised him a terriei 
puppy ; and Coppy had permitted him to witness 
the miraculous operation of shaving. Nay, more, 
— Coppy had said that even he. Wee Willie Winkle, 
would rise in time to the ownership of a box of 
shining knives, a silver soap box and a silver- 
handled '' sputter brush," as Wee Willie Winkle 
called it. Decidedly, there was no one, except 
his father, who could give or take away good-con- 
duct badges at pleasure, half so wise, strong and 
valiant as Coppy. Why, then, should Coppy be 
guilty of kissing a '*big girl '^ — Miss AUardyce, 
to wit? 

'' Coppy," shouted Wee Willie Winkle, reining 
up outside of that subaltern's bungalow one morn- 
ing, ** I want to see you, Coppy ! " 

'* Come in, young 'un," returned Coppy, who 
was at early breakfast in the midst of his dogs. 
**What mischief have you been getting into 
now?" 

'' I've been doing nothing bad," said Wee Willie 
Winkle, curling himself into a large chair. He 
burled his freckled nose in a teacup and, with 
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eyes staring roundly over the rim asked, '' I say, 
Coppy, is it pwoper to kiss big girls ? " 

''By jove! you're beginning early. Who do 
you want to kiss?'' 

''No one. My muvver's always kissing me if I 
don.'t stop her. If it isn't pwoper, how was you 
kissing Major Allardyce's big girl last morning? " 

Coppy's brow wrinkled. 

"How many people have you told about it? " 
asked Coppy. 

" Only me myself. I fought you wouldn't 
like." 

" Winkie," said Coppy, shaking the small hand, 
" you're the best of good fellows. Look here, you 
can't understand all these things. One of these 
days I'm going to marry Miss Allardyce, and then 
she'll be Mrs. Coppy, as you say." 

There was a long pause, broken by Wee Willie 
Winkie. 

" Are you fond of vis big girl, Coppy?" 

" Awfully ! " said Coppy. 

" Fonder van you are of Bell or ve Butcha — or 
me?" 
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''It's in a different way/' said Coppy. ''You 
see, one of these days Miss Allardyce will belong 
to me, but you'll grow up and command the regi- 
ment, and -^— all sorts of things. It's quite differ- 
ent, you see." 

" Very well," said Wee Willie Winkie, rising. 
" If you're fond of ve big girl, I won't tell any 
one. I must go now." 

The idea that he shared a great secret with 
Coppy kept Wee Willie Winkie unusually good 
for three weeks. Then the Old Adam broke out, 
and he made what he called a " camp fire " at the 
bottom of the garden. How could he have fore- 
seen that the flying sparks would have lighted the 
colonel's little hayrick and consumed a week's 
store for the horses ? Sudden and swift was the 
punishment — deprivation of the good-conduct 
badge, and, most sorrowful of all, two day's con- 
finement to barracks, — the house and veranda, — 
coupled with the withdrawal of the light of his 
father's countenance. 

He took the sentence like the man he strove to 
be, drew himself up with a quivering underlip, 
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saluted, and, once clear of the room, ran to weep 
bitterly in his nursery — called by him '' my quar- 
ters." Coppy came in the afternoon and attempted 
to console the culprit. 

*' Fm under awwest," said Wee Willie Winkie, 
mournfully, **and I didn't ought to speak to 
you." 

Very early the next morning he climbed on to 
the roof of the house — that was not forbidden — 
and beheld Miss Allardyce going for a ride. 

** Where are you going?" cried Wee Willie 
Winkie. 

** Across the river," she answered, and trotted 
forward. 

Now the cantonment in which the 195th lay 
was bounded on the north by a river — dry in 
the winter. From his earliest years. Wee Willie 
Winkie had been forbidden to go across the river, 
and had noted that even Coppy had never set 
foot beyond it. Wee Willie Winkie had once 
been read to, out of a big blue book, the history of 
the Princess and the Goblins — a most wonderful 
tale of a land where the Goblins were always 
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warFing with the children of men. Ever since 
that date it seemed to him that the bare black 
and purple hills across the river were inhabited 
by Goblins, and, in truth, everybody had said 
that there lived the Bad Men. And here was 
Major AUardyce's big girl, Coppy's property, pre- 
paring to venture into their borders! What 
would Coppy say if anything happened to her? 
She must be turned back. 

The house was still. Wee Willie Winkie re- 
flected for a moment on the very terrible wrath 
of his father and then — broke his arrest. It was 
a crime unspeakable. The low sun threw his 
shadow, very large and very black, on the trim 
garden paths, as he went down to the stables and 
ordered his pony. It seemed to him in the hush 
of the dawn that all the big world had been 
bidden to stand still and look at Wee Willie 
Winkie, guilty of mutiny. The drowsy groom 
handed him his mount, and he went out at a foot- 
pace, stepping on the soft mold of the flower 
borders. 

He turned into the road, leaned forward, and 
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rode as fast as the pony could put foot to the 
ground, in the direction of the river. 

But the liveliest of ponies can do little against 
the long canter of a Waler. Miss AUardyce was 
far ahead, had passed through the crops, beyond 
the police post, where all the guards were asleep, 
and her mount was scattering the pebbles of the 
river bed as Wee Willie Winkie left the canton- 
ment and British India behind him. Bowed for- 
ward and still flogging, Wee Willie Winkie shot 
into Afghan territory, and could just see Miss 
AUardyce, a black speck, flickering across the 
stony plain. 

Almost at the foot of the hills Wee Willie 
Winkie saw the Waler blunder and come down 
heavily. Miss AUardyce struggled clear, but her 
ankle had been severely twisted, and she could not 
stand. She wept copiously, and was surprised 
by the apparition of a white, wide-eyed child in 
khaki, on a nearly spent pony. 

'' Are you badly, badly hurted ? '' shouted Wee 
Willie Winkie, as soon as he was within range. 
**You didn't ought to be here." 
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**I don't know," said Miss AUardyce. '' Good 
gracious, child, what are you doing here?" 

''You said you was going acwoss ve wiver," 
panted Wee Willie Winkie, throwing himself off 
his pony. ''And nobody — not even Coppy — 
must go acwoss ve wiver, and I came after you 
ever so hard, but you wouldn't stop, and now 
you've hurted yourself, and Coppy will be angwy 
wiv me, and — I've bwoken my awwest! I've 
b woken my awwest ! " 

The future colonel of the 195th sat down and 
sobbed. In spite of the pain in her ankle the 
girl was moved. 

"Have you ridden all the way from canton- 
ments, little man? What for?" 

" You belonged to Coppy. Coppy told me so ! " 
wailed Wee Willie Winkie. "I saw him kissing 
you, and he said he was fonder of you van Bell, 
or ve Butcha, or me. And so I came. You must 
get up and come back. You didn't ought to be 
here. Vis is a bad place, and I've bwoken my 
awwest." 

"I can't move, Winkie," said Miss AUardyce, 
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with a groan. '' I've hurt my foot. What shall 
I do ? '' 

She showed a readiness to weep afresh, which 
steadied Wee Willie Winkie, who had been 
brought up to believe that tears were the depth 
of unmanliness. 

'' Winkie," said Miss Allardyce, '' when you've 
rested a little, ride back and tell them to send out 
something to carry me back in. It hurts fear- 
fully." 

The child sat still for a little time and Miss 
Allardyce closed her eyes; the pain was nearly 
making her faint. She was roused by Wee 
Willie Winkie tying up the reins on his pony's 
neck and setting it free with a cut of his whip. 
The little animal headed toward the cantonments. 

'' Oh, Winkie ! What are you doing? " 

^' Hush ! " said Wee Willie Winkie. '' Vere's a 
man coming — one of ve Bad Men. I must stay 
wiv you.' My faver says a man must always look 
after a girl. Jack will go home, and ven vey'U 
come and look for us. Vat's why I let him go." 

Not one man but two or three had appeared 
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from behind thie rocks of the hills, and the heart 
of Wee Willie Winkie sank within him. 

They came tip to the bowlders on which Miss 
AUardyce's horse had blundered. 

Then rose from the rock Wee Willie Winkie, 
aged six and three quarters, and said briefly, 
- Go." 

The men laughed. Wee Willie Winkie asked 
them what they wanted and why they did not de- 
part. Other men with most evil faces and crooked- 
stocked guns crept out of the shadows of the hills 
till, soon. Wee Willie Winkie was face to face with 
an audience some twenty strong. Miss AUardyce 
screamed. 

'' Who are you? '' said one of the men. 

*' I am the colonel's son, and my order is that 
you go at once. You black men are frightening 
the lady. One of you must run into canton- 
ments and take the news that she has hurt her- 
self, and that the Coloners son is here with her. 
Say that I sent you — I, the Coloners son. They 
will give you money.'' 

'*What is the use of this talk? Take up the 
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child and the girl, and we can at least ask for the 
ransom. Ours are the villages on the heights/' 
said a voice in the background. 

These were the Bad Men, and it needed all Wee 
Willie Winkie's training to prevent him from 
bursting into tears. But he felt that to cry before 
a native would be an infamy greater than any 
mutiny. Moreover he, as future colonel of the 
195th, had that grim regiment at his back. 

''Are you going to carry us away?'' said Wee 
Willie Winkie, very blanched and uncomfortable. 

"Yes," said the tallest of the men, ''and eat 
you afterward." 

" That is child's talk," said Wee Willie Winkie. 
" Men do not eat men." 

A yell of laughter interrupted him, but he went 
on firmly, — " And if you do carry us away, I tell 
you all my regiment will come up in a day and 
kill you all without leaving one. Who will take 
my message to the colonel ? " 

Another man joined the conference, crying, 
" Oh, foolish men ! What this babe says is true. 
He is the heart's heart of those white troops. For 
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the sake of peace let them both go, for if he be 
taken, the regiment will break loose and gut the 
valley/' 

******* 

The riderless pony brought the news to the 
195th, though there had been consternation in 
the colonel's household for an hour before. The 
little beast came in through the parade ground in 
front of the main barracks. Devlin, the color 
sergeant of E Company, glanced at the empty sad- 
dle and tumbled through the barrack rooms call- 
ing each room corporal as he passed. '' Up, ye 
beggars! There's something happened to the 
Colonel's son," he shouted. 

*^He couldn't fall off! He couldn't fall off," 
blubbered a drummer boy. '' Go an' hunt across 
the river. He's over there if he's anywhere. 
Let's go over the river." 

'' There's sense in Mott yet," said Devlin. '' E 
Company, double out to the river — sharp! " 

So E Company, in its shirt-sleeves mainly, 
doubled for the dear life, and in the rear toiled 
the perspiring sergeant, adjuring it to double yet 
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faster. The cantonment was alive with the men 
of the 195th hunting for Wee Willie Winkie, and 
the colonel finally overtook E Company struggling 
in the pebbles of the river bed. 

Up the hill under which Wee Willie Winkle's 
Bad Men were discussing the wisdom of carrying 
off the child and the girl, a lookout fired two 
shots. 

'' What have I said? " shouted Din Mahommed. 
'* There is the warning! They are out already 
and are coming across the pl^in! Get away! 
Let us not be seen with the boy." 

The men waited for an instant, and then, as 
another shot was fired^ withdrew into the hills 
silently, as they had appeared. 

'' The wegiment is coming," said Wee Willie 
Winkie, confidently, to Miss AUardyce, '' and it's 
all wight. Don't cwy!/' 

He needed the advice himself, for ten minutes 
later, when his father came up, he was weep- 
ing bitterly with his head in Miss Allardyce's 
lap. 

And the men of the 195tli carried him home 
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with shouts and rejoicings ; and Coppy, who had 
ridden a horse into a lather, met him, and, to his 
intense disgust, kissed him openly in the presence 
of the men. 

But there was balm for his dignity. His father 
assured him that not only would the breaking of 
arrest be condoned, but that the good-conduct 
badge would be restored as soon as his mother 
could sew it on his blouse sleeve. Miss Allardyce 
had told the colonel a story that made him proud 
of^ his son. 

*'She belonged to you, Coppy," said Wee Willie 
Winkie, indicating Miss Allardyce with a grimy 
forefinger. ** I knew she didn't ought to go 
acwoss ve wiver, and I knew ve wegiment would 
come to me if I sent Jack home." 

*' You're a hero, Winkie," said Coppy — **a 
real hero ! " 

^'I don't know what vat means," said Wee 
Willie Winkie, ** but you mustn't call me Winkie 
any no more. I'm Percival Will'am Will'ams." 

And in this manner did Wee Willie Winkie enter 
into his manhood. 
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